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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1855. 


Rates. 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A few days ago I stumbled again upon the follow- 
ing letters. They will show many of your readers 
aworld with which they are wholly unacquainted ; 
and their publication may be useful in more re- 

ts than one. Many a poor working man is 
sessed by the notion that he has squared the 
circle or found the longitude, and imagines that 
he is the only person who is trying it. I could 
¢ite some sad instances of the manner in which 
such persons have left their work and injured 
their families, to employ themselves in making 
their fortunes by help of the circle. The present 
instance is that of a worthy man from an agri- 
cultural district, who sent me his quadrature of 
the circle, accompanied by the copy of a letter he 
had written to the Lord Chancellor, desiring him 
to hand over forthwith one hundred thousand 
ands, the reward offered by parliament for the 
iscovery. I returned the papers with a short 
letter, telling him that parliament had never 
offered any reward, and that, as to the problem, 
he had not enough of mathematical knowledge to 
see in what the difficulty consisted. The follow- 
ing letters from the discoverer and a friend were 
the consequence ; of course I did not reply. 


Doctor Morgan Sir. Permit me to address you 
Brute Creation may perhaps enjoy the faculty of 
beholding visible things with a more penitrating eye 
than ourselves. But Spiritual objects are as far out of 
their reach as though they had no being 

Nearest therefore to the brute Creation are those men 
who Suffer themselves to be so far governed by external 
objects as to believe nothing but what they See and feel 
And Can accomedate to their Shallow understanding 
and Imaginations 

My Dear Sir Let us all Consult ourselves by the wise 
proverb. . 

I believe that evry man* merit and ability ought to 
bé appreciated and valued In proportion to its worth and 
utility 

In whatever State or Circumstances they may fortu- 
nately or onfortunately be placed 

And happy it is for evry man to know his worth and 
place 

When a Gentleman of your Standing in Society Clad 
with those honors Can not understand or Solve a problem 
That is explicitly explained by words and Letters and 
mathematacally operated by figuers He had better 
Consult the wise proverb 

Do that which thou Canst understand and Comprehend 
for thy good 

I would recommend that Such Gentleman Change his 

iness 

And appropriate his time and attention to a Sunday 
School to Learn what he Could and keep the Litle Chil- 
dren from durting their Close 

With Sincere feelings of Gratitude for your weakness 
and Inability I am Sir your Superior In Mathematics 

1849 June th 2: 

No. 300.] 





Dor Morgin Sir 
I wrote and Sent my work to Professor of 
United States 

I am now in possesion of the facts that he highly ap- 
proves of my work And Says he will Insure me Reward 
in the States 

I write this that you may understand that I have know- 
ledge of the unfair way that I am treated In my own 
nate County 

I am told and have reasons to believe that it is the 
Clergy that treat me so unjust 

I am not Desirous of heaping Disonors upon my own 
nation. But if I have to Leave this kingdom without my 
Just Dues. The world Shall know how I am and have 
been treated 

I am Sir Desirous of my Just Dues 

1849 July 3 


July 7th, 1849 

Sir. I have been given to understand that a friend of 
mine one whom I shall never be ashamed to acknowledge 
as such tho’ lowly his origine; nay not only not ashamed 
but proud of doing so for I am one of those who esteem 
and respect a man according to his ability and probity, 
deeming with Dt Watts “that the mind is the standard 
of the man.” has laid before you and asked your opinion 
of his extraordinary performance viz the quadrature of 
the circle, he did this with the firmest belief that you 
would not only treat the matter in a straightforward 
manner but with the conviction that from your known or 
supposed knowledge of mathematicks would have given 
an upright and honorable decision upon the subject; but 
the question is have you done so? Could I say so I 
would with the greatest of pleasure and have congratu- 
lated you upon your decision whatever it might have 
been but I am very sorry that I cannot your letter is a 
paltry evasion, you say “ that it is a great pity that you 
(Mr ) should have attempted this (the quadrature of 
the circle) for your mathematical knowledge is not sufli- 
cient to make you know in what the problem consists,” 
you don’t say in what it does consist according to your 
ideas, ah! no nothing of the sort, you enter into no dis- 
quisition upon the subject in order to show where you 
think Mr is wrong and why you have not is simply 
— because you cannot — you know that he has done it and 
what is if 1 am not wrongly informed you have been heard 
to say so. He has done what you nor any other mathe- 
matician or those who call themselves such have done. 
And what is the reason that you will not acknowledge to 
him as you have to others that he has squared the circle 
shall I tell you? it is because he has performed the feat 
to obtain the glory of which mathematicians have battled 
from time immemorial that they might encircle their 
brows with a wreath of laurels far more glorious than ever 
conqueror wore it is simply this that it is a poor man a 
humble artisan who has gained that victory that you 
don’t like to acknowledge it you don’t like to be beaten 
and worse to acknowledge that you have miscalculated, 
you have in short too small a soul to acknowledge that he 
is right. 

I was asked my opinion, and J gave it unhesitatingly 
in the atlirmative and 1am backed in my opinion not 
only by Mr —— a mathematician and watchmaker re- 
siding in the of but by no less an au- 
thority than the Professor of mathematics of 
United States Mr —— and I presume that he at least is 
your equal as an authority and Mr says that the 
government of the U. 8. will recompense Mr for the 
discovery he has made if so what a reflection upon Old 
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england the boasted land of freedom the nursery of the 
arts and sciences that her sons are obliged to go to a 
foreign country to obtain that recompense to which they 
are justly entitled 

In conclusion I beg to contradict an assertion you made 
to the effect that “there is not nor ever was any reward 
offered by the government of this country for the dis- 
covery of the quadrature of the circle,” I beg to inform 
you that there was but that it having been deemed an 
impossibility the government has withdrawn it. I do 
this upon no less an authority than the Marquis of 
Northampton 

D* Morgan 

The last paragraph probably arises from the 
reward, now withdrawn, for the improvement of 
means for finding longitude. Nothing is more 
common than confusion between the longitude 
problem and that of squaring the circle. 

I might make a small book of correspondence 
of the following tenor. The first letter is from 
A. B. to me, setting forth that lam a great au- 
thority, and that knowledge and candour come as 
natural to me as beef and mutton; whence an 
opinion from me would be of the greatest benefit 
to A. B. aforesaid, who ends by apologising for 
intruding his humble ideas upon so busy a lu- 
minary. The second letter is from me to A. B., 
setting forth why I differ from him (the case 
above printed was a hopeless one), ‘The third and 
last is from A. B. to me, either recapitulating the 
case of Galileo, or quoting Dugald Stewart or 
somebody else against all mathematicians, or 
telling me that it is not for such persons in their 
closets to decide upon &c. &c.; or explaining to 
me the whole matter didactically, and ending with 
“ Si quid novisti,” &c. Sometimes, as in the case 
above, bad motives are put into my mind. 

A. De Morgan. 


I am Sir Yours 








“4 SLEEVELESS ERRAND.” 


Of this popular phrase, which, as it was used by 
Warburton, can hardly yet be said to be obsolete, 
and of which every one knows the meaning, no 
one hitherto appears to have perceived the origin. 
Mr. Nares justly observes, “ All the conjectures 
respecting its derivation seem equally unsatis- 
factory, even that of Horne Tooke;” who says, 
* Sleeveless metaphorically means, without a cover 
or pretence.” ‘The definition in Todd’s Johnson 
is — 

“ SLEEVELEss, a. Wanting sleeves; having no sleeves; 

wanting reasonableness; wanting propriety; without a 
cover or pretence.” 
All this is nothing to the purpose, and, however 
startling it may be, it is certain that the expression 
sleeveless in this phrase, and in many other old 
instances, had nothing to do with the sleeve of a 
garment. 

Mr. Nares has also observed, — 

“Tt is plain that sleeveless had the sense of useless be- 
No. 300.] 








fore it was applied to an errand. Thus Bishop Hall has 
‘ sleeveless rhymes,’ and even Milton ‘a sleeveless reason,’ ” 

It seems strange that this observation had not 
led the learned glossarist to the meaning of a 
sleeveless errand. It may be as well to cite a few 
old examples of the use of the word: thus 
Chaucer, in the Testament of Love, fo. 343. re- 
verse, edit. 1533 : 

“Good chyld (quod she) what echeth such renome to 
the conscience of a wyse man, that loketh and measureth 
his goodnesse, not by sleevelesse wordes of y*® people, but 
by sothfastnesse of conscience: by God, nothyng.” 
Again, in Reliquie Antique, vol. i. p. 83. : 

“Syrrus, thynke not lonke, and I schall tell yow 9 
sleveles reson.” 


And in Taylor the Water-poet’s Works, ii. 111.: 


“.... a neat laundresse or a hearbwife can 
Carry a sleevelesse message now and th an.” 


So Fairefax, Godfrey of Boulogne, bk. vi. st. 89. : 
“.... For she had sent 

The rest on sleevelesse errands from her side.” 

It will be recollected that Shakspeare has the 
phrase in his Troilus and Cressida, where he 
seems to play upon the word sleeve ; and this may 
have misled many. 

Now the fact is, that there was an old English 
verb, éo sleeve, signifying to divide or separate; 
and to sleeve silk was to separate and prepare it 
for weaving by passing it through the slay of a 
weaver's loom, sometimes called a sled; hence 
sleeved, sleaved, or sileided silk: and sleeve, or 
sleave, was that tangled coarse part left by the 
operation. Which explains in Macbeth, — 

“ Sleepe that knits up the ravel’d sleeve of care.” 
That fo sleeve meant to divide or separate, will 
be obvious from the following passage in Lord 
Brooke : 

“For th’ object which in grosse our flesh conceives, 

After a sort, yet when light doth beginne 
These to retaile and subdivide, or sleeves 
Into more miniites; then growes sense so thinne, 
As none can so refine the sense of man, 
That two or three agree in any can.” 
Of Humane Learning, p. 24. 
And the word is still in use in the north for to 
split, cleave, or separate; so that the root is evi- 
dently the A.-S. rlr-an. 

I suspect that the word sleeve was anciently 
applicable to the coarse separated portions of wool 
or flax, as well as of silk, which was thrown aside 
as refuse that could not be divided into threads, 
or unravelled by passing it through the slay of the 
weaver, or the comb of the wool-worker or flax- 
spinner, and hence sleeveless, useless, profitless, 
like a sleeveless errand. S. W. Sinces. 

Mickleham. 
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: | . 
SHUBSHADUN : HASLAM’S SERPENT AND CROSS. | stays ata distance, and comforts and encourages 


The following Hindoo rite, practised in Bengal, 
js strikingly typical or prophetic of Christianity, 
according to the view taken by Mr. Haslam of 
heathen mythes. 

When a Hindoo, of higher caste than the 
Chanral and Koli castes, wishes to be absolved 
from his sins through the power of the goddess 
Kali, he can attain his wish by undergoing the 
following trial : 

He must first procure the body of a man of the 
Chanral or Kolii caste, who died a violent death, 
ona Tuesday (Mongulbar), or a Saturday (Sun- 
nebar). The head must be secretly cut from the 
body, and buried where three roads meet. For 
three successive nights a light (pruddip) must be 
burnt on the ground by the grave ; on the fourth 
day the head is to be exhumed, and the teeth ex- 
tracted, and a rosary (mdhdshunkher mala) made 
of the teeth and preserved. At the first oppor- 
tunity, another body of a man of the low castes 
above mentioned, who died a violent death on a 
Saturday or Tuesday, being the fourteenth or 
fifteenth of the moon's decrease, or dark side, must 
be procured; and at midnight of the same day the 
corpse taken to a Hindoo burning-ground and laid 
on its back, with the arms and legs extended. 
Five pegs are then driven into the ground, one 
at the head, to which the hair must be fastened, 
and one at each wrist and ankle, to which the four 
extremities are to be attached. The penitent, 
provided with a small quantity of any of the fol- 
lowing alcoholic liquors, sits upon the breast of 
the body. The liquors are gauri (a kind of rum), 
madhee * (extracted from honey), and poistee T 
(distilled from grain). In this position, and 


his disciple, saying “ Ma bhai” (No fear). It 
this ceremony be faithfully performed, the penitent 


| disciple and his teacher are both pardoned, and 


their eternal happiness secured. This rite is 
taught in the Tantra. G. Oc. Wray. 
Calcutta. 





PUBLIC RECORDS OF IRELAND. 


In some of the earlier numbers of “ N. & Q.,” 
mention is made of the existence of many of the 
public records of Ireland, which, in some way or 
another, had travelled from Dublin to the borders 
of the Lake of Constance, in Switzerland. By 
purchase, I became the possessor of those docu~- 
ments. It appears, however, by a letter which I 
have recently received from Switzerland, that a 


| farther quantity of records is there still to be found; 


wearing his rosary of teeth, the penitent begins to | 


repeat a muntroo (incantation or prayer). Pre- 
sently the body acquires motion, and struggles, 
gnashes its teeth, and attempts to bite him. The 
intoxicating spirit should then be gradually 


poured into the mouth of the corpse, and will sub- | 


due it. When this is effected, the penitent must 
shut his eyes and go cn with the muntroo, fixing 
his mind all the while on the goddess Kali. Then, 
by the will of Kali, will he see a vision of fierce 
things, such as tigers and serpents, coming to 
bite him, and flames of fire on all sides threatening 
to consume him. 

If the penitent undergoes this without fear, and 
with faith in Kali, then, at the last watch or dawn 
of day, Kalee will appear to him, and say: “ My 
child, I am pleased with you; take the boon that 
you ask.” He says, “Mother, I would go to 
heaven.” During the performance of this cere- 
mony the spiritual guide (goorvo) of the penitent 





* Note the similarity of this word to mead. 
_ t Query, can whiskey be derived from this ? 
No. 300.] 


and I subjoin a copy of the list of these documents, 
which has been sent to me in the hope that some 
effort will be made to restore them to their proper 
place of deposit, or at least to place them in some 
public record repository in either England or 
Ireland : 


“ Brevis notitia de quibusdam pergamenis quondam 
Dubline asservatis. 





Folia. 
I. Placitarum Regis Anglie nomine actarum pler. 
apud Waterford a fré Rogero Outlaw. priore 
hospitalis 8. Johs vices agente Joh’ Darcy le 
Cousin Justiciarij Hibernie regesta in foliis - 6 
Similiter placitarum apud Dublin habitarum 
circa annum 1345, in fronte ligata in calce 
defecta exempligratia ‘Anno regni_ nostri 
(Edwardi II]. regis xviii, die 10 April),’ ita 
fasciculus - - - - - - - il 
Similiter non ligata folia ejusdem autoris et 
wtatis, prioribus prius adherentia - - 16 
Fragmenta Seculi xiv etiam placitarum regesta 
apud Dublin continentia = - - - - il 


_ 
— 


. Rotuli N. 17. FE. 13. notati Escheator’s Accounts 
de Edwardi III. temporibus quorum unum 
perlongum - - - - - - - § 
Rotuli fragmenta de provente regal. seculi 
forse xvii in foliis dolendo modo laceratis - 5 
III. Actarum recentiorum seculorum Angliam spec- 
tantium, No. - - - . - - 4 


56 

N.B. Mandata regia pleraque in placitis notata sunt 
alieque res ad historiam Anglie non spernende sunt et 
quedam cartarum bene conservate et non difficiles lectori, 
minor pars autem igne, aque et muribus vulnerate.” 

On one of the last-mentioned more recent 
parchments there is written on the outside — 

* “ Settlement of Maurice Power’s Estate on William 
3urke’s marriage with his daughter (1687), deed of Con- 
veyance.” 

There are signatures and a seal attached to this 
MS. 
. . —— 

* Another one is superscribed “ Fitzsimmons 

and Shaw: Mr. Shenan for the def*.” Date 1799. 


i 
| 
! 
} 
H 
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*In another similar MS. the name of a Sir 
William Domville occurs. Many names, viz. Prin- 
dergast, Gibbon, Fitzgerald, Power, Fitzedmund, 
Russell, &c. &c., occur in the Latin manuscripts 
of the fourteenth century. James F. Fercauson. 


P.S.— The above-mentioned writings marked * 
are probably private documents which were lodged 
in some public office pendente lite ; and (as is very 
often the case) not restored to the owner after the 
termination of the suit. 


POPE, AND BATHURST THE BOOKSELLER. 


A letter, without date of year, from Pope to Ba- 
thurst, has been lately published in the Gent. Mag. 
The circumstances stated in elucidation are briefly 
these. Motte, who published the Miscellanies, 
died March 12, 1758; and was succeeded in busi- 
ness by Bathurst (Feb., p. 146.) ; and the letter, 
now first published, says the editor or contributor, 
“seems to show that he (Pope) continued to re- 
ceive from Motte’s successor, Mr. Bathurst, to 
whom it is addressed, considerable sums on ac- 
count of the Miscellanies” (March, p. 261.). 

Now, with all deference to the editor or con- 
tributor, the letter only shows that Pope held a 
bill of Bathurst ; but not that it was given for 
profit or copyright of Miscellanies, or anything 
whatever to do with that work. As to Bathurst 
as successor to Motte, and the payment to Pope, 
that is surely out of the question, for Pope died 
fourteen years before Motte. 

The history of the Miscellanies in connexion 
with Motte is briefly this. Motte published the 
“first,” “second,” and “last volume,” in 1727. 
Some years after, Pope resolved to publish another 
volume, which Motte, to use Pope's words, “ de- 
liberately refused.” Motte soon saw his error, 
and applied to Pope on the subject, probably 
backing his solicitation with a friendly word from 
Swift. Pope replied: 

“ All I can do were to speak to Mr. Gilliver, as you 
requested, to give you the share you w* have in y® pro- 
perty, and to set aside my obligation and coven nant with 
him so far to gratify the Dean and yourself. You cannot 
object, I think, with any reason, to the terms which he 
pays, and which at the first word he agreed to.” 


This was the last, though called “the third 
volume,” of the Miscellanies. Motte, as we see, 
was then i in business; and indeed, as other letters 
a continued in business some years after, 

can only suppose that Bathurst was the appren- 
tice, servant, or partner of Motte, long before he 
was his successor. P. A. B. 





iron-work, &c. about the frames and bells - 9 130 


THE BELLS OF BLETCHLEY IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


I beg to offer the subjoined history of the bells 
of Bletchley Church, well known to many who 
travel on the North-western Railway. The ac. 
count has been extracted for me by my friend the 
Rev. T. Delves Broughton, the present Rector of 
Bletchley, from a MS. book bequeathed to the 
custody of the Rectors of Bletchley for the time 
being, and written on parchment by the late 
Browne Willis, Esq., the antiquary, who lived at 
Bletchley, and restored and beautified the church 
there. 

As the account is minutely descriptive of the 
way in which a peal of bells found their way into 
the tower of an old English parish church, it may 
not be uninteresting to those whose attention has 
been drawn to the subject of church bells. 

Avrrep Garry. 

“An account of other disbursements which have been 
made since this first account, as the casting of the bells, 
which were intended and designed to be altered when the 
church was first set about to be beautified; though those 
were let alone till the last, and not attempted till the 
year 1712; in which year, on St. John Baptist’s Day, viz. 
24 June, the five old bells being very untunable, Which 
had hung in the tower ever since the year 1629, when 
they were cast out of four large bells, were taken down, 
and with 18 ewt. of additional metal (which cost, with 
the carriage of it from Arseley in Bedfordshire to Bletch- 
ley, with other expenses in buying it, 654. 16s.), were de- 
livered to Mr. Abraham Rudhall of Gloucester, 2d July 
following, in order to be recast into six, at which time the 
weight of the said five bells was as follows: 

cewts. os. Ibs. 


Of the firstortreble 5 2 24 





ewts. qrs. Ibs. 


| Of the second >» 6 3 & . is 
| Ofthethird- - 8 1 o}Totalofye 
| Of the fourth _m 2 3 8 ” . 


Of the fifth ortener 12 1 2 

And the charge for recasting of them, and adding two 

trebles, as follows: 

“ Expenses in the Casting the five Bells, and making a Peal 

of eight. 

Paid as before for mettal bought, and  beonght £ s.d, 
from Arseley, co. Bedf. - 65 160 

Carriage of said five bells and mettal bought at 
Arseley, and bgng them back when cast 
into six 

Paid to John and Richard William of Kings 
Sutton, co. Northton., for taking down the old 
five bells and making frames for eight, and 
hanging the said eight bells - 35 76 

Paid to William Grace, smith, of Bletchley, for 


22 150 


Paid for timber bought at Beauchampton, and 
given to make the frames and carriage there- 
of, and for screws bought at London, brasses, 
&c., at least - 25 00 
Paid Mr. Rudhall for mettal of his own, added to 
make the trebles, weighing about 10 cwt. at 
62. 10s. per cwt., as appears by his bill - 
Gave Mr. Rudhall for casting the bells - 
Paid for carriage of the two trebles from Glous*, 
and of a new tener from thence, and y®* tener 
y* was first cast to be changed - 15 10 0 


64 100 
53 15 0 











—_——_- 


292 66 
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“N.B. To the expense of the bells the parish raised and 
paid 402, but 201. thereof being assessed upon the bene- 
factor’s tenants, he was forced to make several abatements 
to them, and great part also being spent by the church- 
wardens in junquetting, and great allowances being 
made by them to the parish clerk for oyl and finding 
bell-ropes, &c., scarce half thereof was regularly applyed 
to the uses mentioned above. 


«Paid to Hanns of Aylesbury formaking chimes <£ s, d. 
to go on the said eight bells to the 113 Psalm 
tune, and gave to the man that put them up, 


and for brasses to the two trebles, and car- 


riage of them to and from Aylesbury - 10100 
Gave to Kitchener of Olney for tuning the bells 2 0 0 
“ Bletchley Bells’ Weight. 
A. 1713. 
cwts. qre. Ibs. 
1. - - - - 5 00 12 
2. - - - - 65 00 17 
3. - - - - 5 038 17 
4, - - - - 6 8 B 
5. - - - - ~—8@® 
6. - - - - 8 8 26 
7. - - - - 11 00 26 
8. - - - - 17 00 12 
Total - - 6 1 18 


“The old bells weighed only forty-three hundred and 
seven pounds, so these are about twenty-six hundred and 
a half heavier: and the great tener is within a few 
pounds heavier than the old tener and treble both added 
together. 

“Inscriptions on the Ist and 2nd bells cast after the six 
biggest, only the bellfounder’s, &c. names, but on the six 
biggest these verses: 

1. 

2. 

3. ‘Quod sit Sacra dies, primo denuncio mane.’ 

4, ‘Ad Templum Populus per me properare monetur. 
5. ‘Pulsa voco Plebem tractare negotia villa.’ 

6, ‘Est Campanarum sine me Symphonia nulla.’ 

7. ‘Conjugium, Partus, Mysteria, Festa decoro.’ 

8. ‘Me resonare jubent Hominum mors, Concio, Funus,’” 


, 


Minor Kotes. 


Sense versus Sound. — A town in the United 
States having been called Franklin, a friend 
wrote to the doctor stating that it had been done 
in compliment to him; and added, that as the 
townspeople were building a church, perhaps he 
would kindly give them a bell. Franklin an- 
swered, that as he presumed the good people pre- 
ferred sense to sound, he declined giving the bell, 
but would gladly give them books. A reply so 
characteristic of the man should be remembered. 
It need only be added that Franklin kept his 
promise, and that his library_is still in very good 
condition. N.W. 


Malta. 


The Founder of the Russian Monarchy a War- 
wickshire Man. — A Warwick historian claims for | 
that town the origin of Rurick’s name. It is 
No. 300.] 











favour Alfred's views. 
| wick shows its roots to be Guarth + Wick= Gar- 


| vol. x. c. 55.) 


| followed. 
| not a title of rank is “the wife of 





almost certain that Rurick was a Dane, and he 
may have taken part with the Danes against 
Alfred.* This part of English history is exces- 
sively obscure. The Baltic freebooter (Rurick= 
Warwick), a. D. 839, was called in by the inhabit- 
ants of Novgorod to defend them against their 
neighbours, who, having made himself master of 
great part of the country, founded a dynasty which 
ruled uninterruptedly till a. p. 1598, and which, 
prior to a.p. 1044, had made four naval attacks on 
Constantinople. Warwick was ruined in the 
early wars of the Danes, and restored by Ethel- 
fleda, daughter of Alfred the Great, and governor 
of Mercia, who built a fort there a.p. 913. Alfred 
destroyed the Danish power in England a.p. 893, 
after it had existed 106 years, We may con- 
jecture that Rurick’s engagement to Russia left 
the Danish power in England so reduced as to 
The etymology of War- 


rison on the bend of a river (see Camden’s Brit., 
p- 425.). The origin of the name of the Corsair, 
called Bapdyyo by Codinus, Bipdyyo by Ducanges 
and Varagians or Varangians by Gibbon, was 
probably from Varangar Fiord, on the coast of 
Sweden in the extreme north, adjoining Norway, 
and ceded to Russia in 1815.¢ The Varangians 
are described at first as mixt Danish and Swedish, 
next as mixt Danish and English. (Gibbon, 
T. J. Buckxton. 
Lichfield. 


Ladies and Wives.— Twenty years ago every 
new-born infant was announced as born of “ the 
lady of — ” At that time one or two per- 
sons began to see that this mode of proclamation 
neither said nor implied anything about the wed- 
ding-ring; and the example they set was gradually 
Now, almost every mother who has 
.” or “ Mrs. 
.” But still, once in every two or three 
times (or Timeses), a “ lady of” makes her appear- 
ance. When the change was exciting discussion, 
the following anecdote was very effective, which, 
being good enough to be true, of course was true. 
A lady presented herself at some place which was 
not open except by tickets, in some cathedral 
town. To the demur of the doorkeeper she said, 
* Do you know that I am the bishop's lady?” To 
which the doorkeeper answered, “ Madam, if you 
had been the Bishop's wife, I could not have ad- 
mitted you without a ticket.” 














* Danes = Norsemen = Normans = Normanni were pro- 
perly Teutones of the Baltic coasts, including Norwegians, 
and had a literature. The Poems of Ossian are conceived 
in the spirit of this people, who have so much influenced 
European civilisation. 

+ They are called Waraegers by Miiller (Univ. Hist., 
vol. ii. B. 14. s, 18.), which differs little from Warwickers 
in sound, 
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Even now, many persons are a little too fine, or 
too fearful of offending, to ask a man how his wife 


is. “How is your good lady?” they say. If this 
be expressly meant to refer to the distinction 


between a good lady and a bad lady, by way of 


avoiding the ambiguity of the word lady used 
alone, it is in very bad taste. ‘Time was, moreover, 
when in England, as now in Scotland, people 
might have asked what a good lady is, as dis- 
tinguished from a good-wife. 


How is it that the word man has never lost its 


dignity, while the female sex has allowed woman 
to become a term for which “lady 
stituted? A similar question may be asked as to 
husband and wife. Why are the first two people 
in the land not husband and wife, but consorts of 
each other ? 

But the worst fate has attended the real English 
feminine of husband, the word housewife. Under 
the pronunciation Aussif, it was long a little case 
for holding needles and thread; under 
hussy, it still expresses a meaning the reverse of 
its original. M. 


Authorship of Anson's Voyage. — 


“Lord Anson's Voyage round the World, though it 
carries the name of Walters, who was chaplain to the 
Centurion, in the title-page, was in reality written by 
Benjamin Robins, a man of great eminence and genius as 
t mathematician and writer, under the immediate in- 
spection of the noble officer who commanded the expe- 
dition. So favourable was its r ith the public, 
that four large impressions were sold ‘within twelve 
months, and it was translated into most of the European 
languages. The work still supports its reputation, and 
has been repeatedly reprinted in various sizes.” — Naral 
Chronicle, vol. viii. p- 267. 

E. H. A. 


Alison's History of Europe.—Sir A. Alison, in 
his History of Europe from 1815 to 1852 (vol. ii. 





ion W 








| scribes the foundation of the 
” must be sub- | 





amined throughout), are average specimens of its 

accuracy, it has at all events a fair claim to be 

called one of the most remarkable contributions to 

history ever published at 15s.a volume. M. A, 
Oxon. 





Queries. 
THE “ANNUAL REGISTER.” 


Prior, in his Life of Edmund Burke, thus de- 
Annual Register by 
that eminent writer and statesman : 


“ At this moment also [1757], English literature and 
English history became indel ited to him in no ordinary 
degree by the establishment, in conjunction with Dodsley, 

of the Annual Register. Of the excellence and utility of this 
work, the plan of which was ingenious, while the execution 


| ensured great and unfading popularity, there never has 


_ | toa fifth and sixth edition. 
that of | 


| been, and must continue to be, compiled ; 


| in June of the following year. 


p- 117.), asserts that the Grand Duke Constantine | 


of Russia, the Viceroy of Poland, was “ son of the 


Emperor Paul I. and the celebrated Empress 
Catherine.” I had previously imagined (1) that 
there had been but one Emperor of Russia named 
Paul, and (2) that the Empress Catherine was the 
mother and not the wife of that potentate. Again, 
the same historian (vol. iv. p. 288.) states that 
Lord Palmerston “has been a member of every 
administration, with the sing! 
short one of Lord Derby in 1852, for the last fifty 
years.” This statement was published in the pre- 
sent year; and on reading it I learnt for the first 
time that Lord Palmerston had been a member of 
(1) “ All the Talents” government in 1806, or of 
(2) the Duke of Portland’s in 1807, or of (3) the 
Duke of Wellington's in May, 1828; or of (4) 
Sir Robert Peel's in 1834, or of (5) Sir Robert 
Peel’s in 1841. If the above-quoted passages, 

which caught my eye while turning over the pages 

of Sir Archibald’s work (which I have not ex- 
No. 300.] 


» exception of the | 


been but one opinion. Several of the first volumes passed 
It is the best, and without any 
admixture of their trash, or being tediously minute, the 
most comprehensive of all the periodical works; many of 
the sketches of cotemporary history, written from his 
immediate dictation for about thirty years, are not merely 
valuable as coming from such a pen, but masterly in 
themselves; and, in the estimation of some of the chief 
writers of our day, are not likely to be improved by any 
future historian. They form, in fact, the chief sources 
whence all the chief histories of the last sixty years have 
besides furnish- 
ing a variety of other useful and illustrative matter. The 
Annual Register for 1758, the first of the series, came out 
Latterly a Mr. Ireland 
wrote much of it under Mr. Burke’s immediate dictation.” 
—P. 60., edit. 1824. 

From this statement it appears, that Burke 
either composed, or superintended the composi- 
tion of, the historical portion of the Annual Re- 
gister from its commencement in 1758, until about 
1788. The writer of this notice has been informed, 
that some of the volumes, about the latter period, 
were written by a gentleman named King. 

It seems that the twelve years from 1790 to 
1800, inclusive, were written by Dr. William 
Thomson, who is now chiefly known as the con- 
tinuator of Watson's History of Philip IIT. The 
following passage occurs in the “ Annual Biogra- 
graphy and Obituary for 1818,” in the Life of 
Dr. Thomson : 

“ Towards the latter end of his life, the Doctor was chiefly 
employed in bringing up the long arrear of Dodsley’s 
Annual Register. Of this employment he was not a little 


| proud, as he now considered himself the legitimate suc- 


| and completed by him.’ 


cessor of Edmund Burke. We understand that he com- 
piled the historical part from 1790 to 1800, inclusive; and 
if paid as liberally as the Right Honourable gentleman 
just alluded to, his remuneration would have exactly 
amounted to 3000/. for ten volumes; we have reason to 
think, however, that eleven or twelve were undertaken 
*— Vol. ii. p. 111. 


Can any of your correspondents supply any ad- 
ditional facts respecting the authorship of the his- 
torical portion of the Annual Register during the 
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period from 1758 to 1800; and can they furnish 
any information for the period since 1800, either 
with respect to the writers, or the political cha- 
racter of the history ? 

A bibliographical account of Dodsley’s Annual 
Register, and of other periodical works of the same 
character, may be seen in the Penny Cyclopedia, 
art. ANNUAL REGISTER. | 





THE DESTRUCTION OF THE EXCHEQUER RECORDS. 


I observe in Mr. Rawdon Brown's very in- 
teresting and well-edited Selection of Venetian 
Despatches in the Reign of Henry VIII. the fol- 
lowing important note : 


“The carelessness with which our national records 
have been kept is a subject of deep mortification to the 
antiquarian. In the year 1838, no less than eight tons 
weight of curious documents were sold by the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to Mr. Jay, a fishmonger, 
at the price of 82 perton. Many of these have since been 
purchased at high prices by the British Museum, and by 
the government itself.” 


Reference is added to Mr. Rodd’s Narrative, 
1855. This I have never seen; but I know that 
Mr. Rodd, an excellent judge of books and MSS., 
rescued many of these rejected treasures from 
destruction. What I want to know from one of 
your correspondents is this: Who was this wise 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? His name deserves 
immortality in a work devoted to the preservation 
of curiosities. At the time when a penny-wise 
economy allowed the destruction of so many irre- 
coverable papers for the paltry consideration of 
641., a pound-foolish prodigality was expending 
upwards of 200,000/. for Blue Books, of which 
more than half are only fit for the grocer and the 
fishmonger, and of which two-thirds are never 
read. E. C. H. 


[The sale of Exchequer Records took place in 1838 
under the following circumstances : 

The attention of Sir John Newport, Comptroller of 
the Exchequer, was first directed to the documents in 
question in 1835, and in 1836 they were inspected by 
Mr. Devon. Upon his report a communication was 
made to the Treasury by Sir J. Newport, and directions 
were given to have them examined; the examination was 
entrusted to Mr. Bulley, chief clerk, and to Messrs. Wood- 
fall and Barrett, clerks in the office of the Comptroller 
of the Exchequer. Mr. Bulley commenced his examin- 
ation in the early part of 1838, and “having applied for 
authority to destroy certain books and papers (the books 
being purely of account, and appearing to be of no interest 
or value at the present time ; and the papers, including the 
warrants of which the books of entry on record are re- 
tained, being equally valueless),” the documents were 
sold under an authority from the Treasury to destroy 
“mere memoranda, or papers of which entries have been 
been made of record in the books of the Exchequer or 
the Treasury.” 

The Committee of the House of Lords, appointed in 
1840 to inquire into the subject, observe that many papers 
of great interest and value were preserved by Mr. Bulley, 
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and add that “the manner in which the selection was 
conducted would lead them to believe that the loss has 
not been extensive;” and though the British Museum 
had purchased some, “ it does not appear that any of very 
great consequence had been recovered in that quarter.” 

Sir J. Newport was Comptroller of the Exchequer 
until succeeded by Lord Monteagle in Sept. 1839. 

Our correspondent has been misinformed as to the 
sums paid annually for parliamentary printing ; the largest 
amount for any one year since 1844 is 127,0001, for the 
year 1848-49; but for this year the estimate for printing 
and stationery for the United Kingdom and Colonies was 
302,5621, which apparently has been erroneously at- 
tributed to parliamentary printing alone. } 





THE ALCHEMIC TERM “ TINCTURE.” 


* 

In the Introduction to Theosophy (or Guide to 
the Mystical Philosophy of Jacob Bihmen, adver- 
tised in “N. & Q.,” Vol. xi., p.517.), I find re- 
peated mention made of the word tincture, in con- 
nexion with the doctrine of Regeneration. And 
in the work referred to, p. 491. of the same 
treatise, I also find the word in familiar use; as, 
for instance, in the following quotation, which is a 
postscript of a letter of the date of the year 1742, 
from the celebrated William Law to the philo- 
sopher and physician Dr. Cheyne, in answer to his 
inquiry for the grounds of Mr. Law’s published 
averment, that Newton merely worked with 
Bihmen's demonstrations and principles, in bring- 
ing forth his celebrated discoveries : 

“From the authority above (writes Mr. Law) I can 
assure you that Sir Isaac was formerly so deep in J. B., 
that he, together with one Dr. Newton, his relative, set 
up furnaces [this was before the discovery of electricity, 
which is largely treated of in the same treatise, pp. 405— 
420. ], and for several months were in quest of the tincture, 
purely from what they conceived from him. . . . « 
No one, from Béhmen, can know anything of the tincture, 
or the means or possibility of coming at it, without 
knowing and believing, as Bihmen does, the ground of 
universal attraction.” , 

I also observe, in looking into the published 
writings of Béhmen, and the MSS. of Freher 
(British Museum, Add. MSS. 5767—93.), fre- 
quent use of the same word, but in various modi- 
fications ; as a pure and holy tincture, a defiled and 
false tincture, an earthly tincture, &c. ; from which 


| [have inferred the word tincture in its highest 


sense to mean the power or virtue of supernatural 
light, that is, of the Deity; which is said by 
Béhmen to be couched in all living things accord- 
ing to their kind and degree in the scale of 
creation, as their most secret essence, and consti- 
tuting their medicinal, &c. properties; but espe- 
cially manifest in the metals andin man. And 
farther, he asserts, that the dincture, though super- 
natural and invisible, is yet subject to the mani- 
pulation of man, provided he be a divine artist, or 
magus ; that is, be so renewed in the spirit of his 
mind, or regenerated, that he is become endowed 
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with divine perception (a central or universal 
consciousness, or clairvoyance through all nature), 
and also a divine will, in addition to possessing 
practical science in chemistry and fire (or elec- 
tricity). 

Such I have gathered to be the sense of the 
word, as used by these rational and christian 
writers, without reference to the mysterious gib- 
berish and hocus-pocus assumptions of the self- 
styled alchemists of the Middle Ages. But will 
some of your really adept correspondents be 
pleased to elucidate the meaning of the tincture as 
used by the theosophers, in simple untechnical 
language, and with intellectual clearness? Also, 
whether (as I have surmised) the original al- 
chemical science does not, in effect, refer to the 
spiritual photogenic action of the pure divine 
light upon the moral and intellectual nature of 
man, in those who, by a perfect conformity to the 
Gospel precepts and counsels, have rendered 
themselves susceptible of its life-giving operation, 
rather than to the preparation of the philosopher's 
stone, and transmutation of the base metals into 


gold. ° Be 





Minor Queries. 


The Widow Cornewalleis.—Stow informs us, in 
his Surrey (edition Thoms), p. 52., that a lady so 
described received from Henry VIII. the grant 
“of a fair house and divers tenements near ad- 
joining, some time belonging to a late dissolved 
priory,” in Sprinckle Alley, in reward of fine pud- 
dings (as it was commonly said) by her made, 
wherewith she had presented the king. “Such,” 
adds the old historian, “ was the princely liberality 
of those days;” but it seems not to have occurred 
to him, that although the grant was out of all pro- 
portion to the benefit conferred, it cost the arbi- 
trary monarch nothing but the trouble of making 


over property of which he had taken possession | 


illegally. I am, however, digressing from my 
object, which is to inquire whether any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” can in any way identify the 
widow, and tell me whether she belonged to the 
Suffolk family whose name she bore? Also how 
far the story is confirmed by other cotemporary 
historians, though I am by no means disposed to 
undervalue the testimony of honest John Stow, 
regretting only that he does not speak more con- 
fidently on the subject. BrayBROoKE. 


Audley End, July 18. 
“ Monody on the Death of Hellebore.” — 


“ Sweet were the winds which rapid Mermaids wore, 
On Lybia’s realms, when erst th’ Antarctic boar 
Ruled his seraphic proselytes on high, 

*Midst the grim regions of Europa’s sky. 
Hail! intellectual Hellebore ; whose strain 
Dulcities thunder — bids th’ insurgent rain 
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toll upwards — tune thy sweet, cathartic lyre, 

And melt th’ empyreal source of Etna’s fire — 

Nor wonder, that the fair Cordelia’s horn 

With new-born sympathy bedews the morn. 

She first, with horror, orisons demure, 

Sung the chaste banners of the wizard boor; 

She, from the bosom of departed woe, 

The princely fabric rear’d, with accents slow. 

Bending the pliant hecatomb around, 

Sharp, sonorous vestals sunk th’ emphatic ground. 

Her pye-bald car thro’ wond’ring nymphs she drove, 

And silence echoed thro’ the vast alcove. 

Hear! ages yet unborn! — past, future days! 

How white her valour, and how tall her lays. 

Yet must interior Fate’s athmatic 7] hand 

Hurl the brown Mermaid from th’ Ionian land. 

Mute is that lyre, and cold th’ unfeeling wound, 

Whose murmuring chords emit a silent sound. 

Yet shall my soul with inborn thraldom burn, 

Shed the dim tear, and burst th’ impetuous urn. 

Witness, ye streams! ye high aspiring vales! 

Ye mountains, sinking from these mournful tales! 

If my stern soul that tribute e’er denied, 

Which Mona lavish’d on her purple bride, 

While Orpheus mounts the zone on Lomond’s snowy 
side, 

Begin, my Muse, th’ atlantic note inspire ; 

Let seraph wings proclaim a seraph’s ire: 

No more, indignant Hebrus’ hollow head 

Feeds his blue flocks — for Hellebore is dead! 

Angelic Hellebore! the bending mast 

Yields its proud syrens to th’ autumnal blast. 

No more chill winter wafts the foliage green; 

Sweet emblem soaring on the rustic scene! 

For Hellebore, fair nymph of Hecla’s flame, 

Floats on Horizon’s old, amphibious name. 

No more her breath attaints th’ unhallow’d fan, 

*Mid the proud panoply of Karlo Kan: } 

For nature sighs in peace; and human kind is man.” 


The above lines were given to me by my friend 
the late Earl of Mountnorris, and are said to have 
been written by the Hon. and Rev. William Her- 
bert. Have they ever been printed? If so, when 
and where ? F. 


The Lancashire Song.—In the Fourth Part 
of Miscellany Poems, published by Mr. Dryden 
(p. 96., fifth edition), is a song thus entitled, 
which commences, — 

“Tn Lancashire, where I was born, 
And many a cuckold bred ; 
I had not been marry’d a quarter of a year, 
But the horns grew out of my head. 
With hie the Toe bent, and hie the Toe bent, 
Sir Piercy is under the line, 
God save the good Earl of Shrewsbury, 
For he’s a good friend of mine.” 
Can any of your Lancashire correspondents, who 
have made the antiquities of that county the 
subject of their inquiries, throw any light upon 
the history of the song, or the many historical 
allusions to be found in it? Does Mr. Cuarrsit 
or Dr. Rimsavtt know anything as to its origin 
or antiquity ? Op. 


Robespierre. — Amongst the papers of Robes- 
pierre found after his death, was a letter (Jan. 12, 
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1792) from an Englishwoman, who it seems had 
sent him a pecuniary present in an order on her 
bankers, which had not been presented for pay- 
ment. She complains of this, and repeats her 
offer. ‘The letter is signed (in the printed vo- 
lume) “Theeman Shephen,” meaning probably 
Freeman Stephen. 


phen ? 


Milton, Lines on. — Where are the following 
lines to be found ? — 
“When Milton’s eye ethereal light first drew, 
Earth’s gross and cumbrous objects check’d his view; 
Quick to remove these barriers from his mind, 
Nature threw ope th’ expanse, and struck him blind. 
To him a nobler vision then was giv’n; 
He closed his eyes on earth, to look on heav’n !” 


F. 


Carmelites in Hereford. —I have before me a 
copy of Sandys’ Travels in the Turkish Empire in 
1610, published in 1632. On the title-page is 
the inscription — 

“Ex Libris Carmelitarum Discalceatorum: Residentia 
Hereford’.” 

Can any of your readers give any information 
as to any establishment of Carmelites in Hereford 
during the seventeenth century ? E. T.S. 


Etymology of the Word “ Chess.” — Among the 
derivations assigned to this word may be added 
that given by Pezron, in his ingenious treatise of 
the Antiquities of Nations. He states that Sace, 
or more anciently Scace, was a term applied by 
that section of the Gomerians who, migrating 
into Media, and receiving the name of Parthians, 
or exiles (parthu, in the Celtic language to this 
day signifying to divide), retaliated by calling the 
parent stock Sace or Scace, a term implying 
thief, robber, and the like. The remains of this 
ancient word may be found in sac or sacager, 
which is to commit murder; and from this Pezron 
thinks is derived our word chess. In barbarous 
Latin the game is called Scacorum ludus, and by 
the ancients latrunculorum ludus, i. e. the thief’s 
game. The Italians called it schacchi, which they 
borrowed from the schack of the Goths, who bore 
sway amongst them so long a time. 

As I am not aware whether this view is at all 
supported by other authority, perhaps you will 
allow this Query to be inserted in your columns : 
What is the earliest instance of the term Judus 
Sacorum designating our game of chess ? . 

» > B. 


Ear-piercing.— Will any of your correspon- 
dents, medical or others, inform me, on behalf of a 
female relative who feels a repugnance to the 
operation of having her ears pierced, whether 
there is any foundation for the widely-spread idea 
that it has a beneficial effect on the eyes? If a 
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Can any of your correspon- | 
dents guess who was Miss or Mrs. Freeman Ste- 
| . . . 

operation, the result of which must be merely 
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| dozen ladies are asked why they have submitted 
to it, they will nearly all say: “ Ah! it is so good 
for the eyes.” Now, if this somewhat barbarous 
practice has nothing more than vanity to be said 
for it, it is well to let the same be stated. If the 
eyes are in a condition to require counter-irrita- 
tion, I should consider this might be much more 
advantageously effected by other means than an 


temporary. L. 
Dalston. 


Telegraphic System of the Universe. —The 12th 
lecture in Professor E. Hitchcock's Religion of 
Geology, and its Connected Sciences, treats ot “The 
Telegraphic System of the Universe.” Can any 
of your readers refer me to other works on this 
subject ? R. W. Hackwoop. 


Holidays.—In the Miscellaneous Works of G. 
E. Howard (vol. iii. p. eexlvi.), the following pas- 
sage appears : 

“If we calculate the number of holidays kept in Ire- 
land, the working hands who keep them, and the value 
of their labour, the amount will be immense. The priests 
have it in their power to remedy this evil. Don Geronimo 
Ustariz, in his book on the Theory and Practice of Com- 
merce and the Marine, relates that St. Chrysostom said 
‘That the Martyrs had no delight in being honoured at 
the expense of the tears of the poor, as also that instead 
of promoting religion and devotion, it had quite the op- 
posite effect; and that piety should not trespass upon 
industry, nor industry upon piety.” Pope Urban VIII. 
was of the same opinion, and so he pronounced it upon 
the representation of several zealous bishops of the time. 
So it is also expressed by the Council of Trent, held in 
the year 1549, in the 10th Canon.” 

Now the Council did not sit in 1549. Perhaps 
some correspondent, familiar with the proceedings 
of that Council, would oblige me by pointing out 
the decree or canon which treats of the subject. 


Crericus (D.) 


Quotation wanted.— Who is the author of the 
lines beginning with — 
“JT dream’d my love was a milke white doe, that roam’d 
the forest wide?” 
C. L. 


Full Fig. — What is the complete form of the 
abbreviated word used in the expression “ Full 
fig.,” meaning full dress ? J. G. T. 

Ch. Ch. Oxford. 


Verb and Nominative Case.—Is there no ex- 
ception to the first rule of our grammars, that a 
verb must agree with its nominative case, in 
number, &c., save the “noun of multitude?” 
“True,” say the learned; but my linendraper 
says, “ Three and elevenpence halfpenny is not a 
high price for good Irish cloth,” and I think he is 
right, grammatically speaking. How can I say 
“ Ninety-five are a great age?” It is manifest 
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in these cases that the idea of the mind is a totality, 
and that it is with that simple idea that we make 
the word accord. But this is not orthodoxy. 
While on these trifles I may mention the ex- 
= “a three-year old,” and a man “ six foot 
igh,” which latter my schoolmaster used to be of 
opinion that no boy could use at home without 
risk of causing great pain and sorrow to his 
relatives and well-wishers. Perhaps some of your 
readers can furnish me with analogous licenses in 
foreign languages, which more liberal grammarians 
than ours have stamped as idioms. I think the 
Germans use the singular form Jahr (year) with a 
plural numeral adjective. W. M. T. 


Epigram on Prayer.— The Monitor, published 
March, 1712-13, performed by Mr. Tate, Poet 
Laureat, Mr. Smith, and others, contains the fol- 
lowing 

“EPIGRAM ON PRAYER. 
Prayer highest soars when she most prostrate lies, 
And when she supplicates, she storms the skies. 
Thus to gain Heav’n may seem an easy task, 

For what can be more easy than to ask? 

Yet oft we do by sad experience find, 

That, clogged with earth, some prayers are left behind, 
And some Tike chaff blown off by every wind, 

To kneel is easy, to pronounce not hard, 

Then why are some petitioners debarr’d? 

Hear what an ancient oracle declared ; 

Some sing their prayers, and some their prayers say, 

He’s an Elias, who his prayers can pray. 

Reader, remember, when you next repair 

To church or closet, this memoir of prayer.” 


What oracle is here alluded to ? Cui. Hopper. 


Old College of Physicians. — Can any of your 
correspondents refer me to any engraving of — 

1. Linacre’s house in Knight Rider Street, 
given by him to the College of Physicians, and 
used as their place of meeting till the early part 
of the seventeenth century ? 





2. The College of Physicians at the end of | 


Paternoster Row (Amen Corner), to which the 
great Harvey added a library and museum? Both 
of these were destroyed in the Great Fire. The 
latter was on ground belonging to the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul's. W. M. 





Hlinor Queries with Answers. 


Robert Pont.—In the Scotch version of me- 
trical psalms, “R. P.” or “ R. Pon.” are prefixed 
to several of the psalms. 
the Writers to the Signet, Edinburgh, supposes 
that Robert Pont, a zealous Scotch Reformer, was 
the author of these. 
antecedents, habits, or style of writing and think- 
ing, favourable to this supposition. From several 
of the psalms attributed to him being rendered | 
into very peculiar metres, and set to tunes from | 
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Mr. Laing, librarian to | 


But I can see nothing in his | ingh: \ 
| inquired after him. 
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the French version, I am induced to think the 
writer must have also been a Genevan refugee, 
and consequently acquainted with the Genevan 
psalmody. J. A. Pertuensis, 


{ Holland, in The Psalmists of Great Britain, vol. i. 
p. 190., has the following notice of Robert Pont: “In 
1575, Bassandyne the printer published in Edinburgh 
*The CL. Psalmes of David, in English metre,’ with 
Prayers and other Formularies of the Church of Scot- 
land. This version was probably the work of Robert 
Pont, who was one of the most renowned versifiers of the 
Psalms in the sixteenth century. He was minister of St. 
Cuthbert’s Kirk, highly esteemed by the clergy, and was 
appointed a Lord of Session, dying in 1608 at the ripe 
age of eighty-one. His wife was a daughter of the cele- 
brated John Knox. In 1601, the following motion of the 
General Assembly was passed: ‘ Anent ye Translation of 
ye Psalmes in meeter. It is ordainet that the same [i.e 
the old version ] be revisit by Mr. Robt. Pont, minister of 
St. Cuthbert’s Kirk, and his travels be revisit at the next 
Assm’lie.’ It does not appear, however, that Pont pro- 
ceeded in the business.” Our correspondent will find a 
notice of the various contributors to Sternhold and Hop- 
kins’s version in “N. & Q.,” Vol. x., p. 366. ] 


Blue Beard.—Can any of your correspondents 
kindly inform me who Blue Beard was? Any 
information on the subject will oblige Eassy. 

[The original Blue Beard was Giles de Laval, Lord of 
Raiz, who was made Marshal of France in 1429, and in 
the reigns of Charles VI. and VII. distinguished himself 
by his courage against the English when they invaded 
France. The services that he rendered his country might 
have immortalised his name, had he not for ever blotted 
his glory by murders, impieties, and debaucheries. Meze- 
ray says that he encouraged and maintained sorcerers to 
discover hidden treasures, and corrupted young persons 
of both sexes, that he might attach them to him, and 
afterwards killed them for the sake of their blood for his 
charms and incantations. At length, for some state crime 
against the Duke of Brittany, he was sentenced to be 
burnt alive in a field at Nantes in 1440. Holinshed no- 
tices another Blue Beard in the reign of Henry VI., anno 
1450. Speaking of the committal of the Duke of Suffolk 
to the Tower, he says, “This doing so much displeased 
the people, that if politike provision had not been made, 
great mischief had immediately ensued. For the com- 
mons in sundry places of the realm assembled together in 
great companies, and chose to them a captain, whom they 
called Blue Beard; but ere they had attempted any en- 
terprise, their leaders were apprehended, and so the matter 
pacitied without any hurt committed.” } 


Cocker and Walkinghame.—Can any correspon- 
dents of “ N. & Q.” furnish any particulars about 
these two celebrated computists ? I am not aware 
of two such eminent men of whom less is known. 
Indeed, I have never fallen in with any particulars 
at all regarding Walkinghame ; and any notice of 
Cocker is as meagre as may be. Metros. 

[Some biographical notices of Cocker will be found in 
the Penny Cyclopedia ; Professor de Morgan's Arith- 
metical Books, p. 56.; “ N. & Q.,” Vol. xi., p. 57. Walk- 
inghame seems unknown. Professor de Morgan, in 184/, 
“TI should be thankful to any one,” 
he says, “who would tell me who Walkingame was, 
and when the first edition of The Tutor’s Assistant was 
published.” See “N. & Q.,” Vol. v., p. 441., and Vol. xi, 


p. 57. 
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Old Phrases.—In receipts for the payment of 
rent, about the beginning of the last century, oc- 
cur small additional sums for “ trophy,” “ tronis,” 
and “troness” money. Also a payment made 
“for the tax granted for drumbs and roullers (?).” 
What do these items refer to? W. Denton. 

[Trophy, tronis, or troness money is a duty of four- 
pence paid annually by housekeepers or landlords, for the 
drums, colours, &c. of their respective companies of mi- 
litia. Roullers are probably the mounted guard. ] 


Mennenius. — Ashmole cites this writer thus: 
Mennen. Delic. Ord. Equestr. Will any of your 
correspondents favour me with the whole title of 
this work ; its date and place of publication, and 
whether 4to. or 8vo. ? G. 

[“Deliciae Eqvestrivm sive Militarivm Ordinvm, et 
eorvndem origines, statvta, symbola et insignia, iconibvs 
additis genuinis. Hac editione, multorum ordinum, et 
quotquot extitére, accessione locupletata, serieque tem- 
perum distributa. Studio et industria Francisci Menne- 
nii Antverp. Coloniae Agrippinae, apud Ioannem Kinc- 
kium sub Monocerote. Anno MDCXUIL, 8vo.”] 





Replies. 
PRYNNE, COWLEY, AND POPE. 
(Vol. xii., p. 6.) 
Ihave great pleasure in complying with Mr. 


Cowley’s presumed allusion to Prynne as “ the 
Homer of the Isle” of Jersey. I say Cowley’s 
presumed allusion, because although I am inclined 
to think that Prynne was the person at whom 
Cowley aimed, the question is not entirely free 
from doubt. The difficulty arises thus : 

Cowley, in that one of his Miscellaneous Poems 
quoted by Mr. Cunnincuam, and which is en- 
titled “ An Answer to a Copy of Verses sent me 
to Jersey,” wrote as follows : 


“You must know, 
Sir, that Verse does not in this island grow 
No more than sack; one lately did not fear 
(Without the Muses’ leave) to plant it here. 
But it produc’d such base, rough, crabbed, hedge 
Rhymes, as ev’n set the hearers’ ears on edge. 
Written by Esquire, the 
Year of our Lord six hundred thirty-three. 
Brave Jersey Muse! and he’s for this high stile 
Call’d to this day the Homer of the Isle. 
Alas to men here no words less hard be 
To rhime with, then Mount-Orgueil is to me. 
Mount-Orgueil, which in scorn o’ th’ Muses’ law 
With no voke-fellow word will daign to draw. 
Stubborn Mount-Orgueil! ’tis a work to make it 
Come into Rhime, more hard than ’twere to take it.” 





Pope, in a note to The Dunciad, as Mr. Cun- 
NINGHAM has reminded us, quoted a part of. this | 
passage, and filled up the blank with the name of | 
“William Prynne.” ‘Two reasons may be alleged | 
why Pope may have been mistaken: 1. Cowley 
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apparently quotes from some poem in which these 
words occur : 


“ Written by Esquire, the 
Year of our Lord six hundred thirty-three.” 





But neither these words, nor anything like them, 
can be found in any of the Jersey writings of 
Prynne. 2. It may be said Prynne could not 
be the culprit if the book was written, as Cowley 
leads one to suppose, in the year 1633. Prynne 
notes in his Mount-Orgueil, the book which is 
supposed to be alluded to, “I arrived in Jersey 
January the 17, 1637 ;" and it is not only evident 
from the whole tenor of Prynne’s poems, but is 
distinctly asserted in his dedication of Mount- 
Orgueil to Sir Philip Carteret, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Jersey, that the principal poems in 
his volume were written by Prynne whilst he 
was a prisoner in that island. He tells Sir 
Philip Carteret that his lines — 
*. ° ° ° there grew, 
And so in justice are your proper due.” 

But, in spite of this anachronism, I am, for my 
own part, inclined to accept the allusion as made 
to Prynne, and to claim for him the title of “ the 
Homer of the Isle.” 

In the same volume in which Prynne’s Jersey 
poems are contained, there is ordinarily found 
appended to them a collection of short poems and 
inscriptions written by Prynne whilst in the 
Tower of London, and published under the 
title of Comfortable Cordials. One of these in- 
scriptions, originally written in Latin, concludes 
thus : “Ita ominatur Gulielmus Prynne ; Martii 3, 
1633,” which he thus translates : 

“ Of this opinion William Prynne was, the 

Third day of March six hundred thirty-three.” 


It seems to me probable that Cowley misre- 
membered these lines, and that they are the 
original of his 

“Written by ————— Esquire, the 
Year of our Lord six hundred thirty-three.” 
The peculiarity of the omission of the “one 
thousand,” the identity of the number “six 
hundred thirty-three,” and Cowley’s allusions to 
Mount- Orgueil, are in my mind very nearly con- 
clusive. Prynne was a person likely to be very 
lightly esteemed by Cowley. ‘The coarseness and 
peculiarity of the lines would be helped to main- 
tain themselves in Cowley’s memory by the 
rhyme, but it would only be so far as the rhyme 
was concerned. He would not sufficiently in- 
terest himself in Prynne’s poems to discover that 
part of the volume was written in the Tower of 
London, a fact not mentioned in the title-page. 
Finding the lines I have quoted in the volume, he 
would conclude that they, like the rest, were 
written in Jersey; and citing them memoriter, 
with nothing to guide him but the rhyme, I can 
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easily conceive that he may have misquoted in 
the way he has done. Perhaps the blank for 
the name was left because he felt a little uncertain 
of the accuracy of his quotation. 

Taking for granted, then, that Pope was pro- 
bably right, and that Prynne really was “ the 
Homer of the Isle,” the work which, in that case, | 
Cowley had in his mind, was entitled 

“ Mount-Orgueil : or Divine and Profitable Medita- 
tions, raised from the contemplation of these three Leaves 
of Nature’s Volume: 1. Rockes, 2. Seas, 3. Gardens, di- 
gested into three distinct poems. To which is prefixed, 
a poeticall description of Mount-Orgueil Casile in the 
Isle of Jersy. By William Prynne, late exile, and close 
prisoner in the sayd Castle. A Poem of the Soules Com- 
plaint against the Body; and Comfortable Cordialls 
against the Discomforts of Imprisonment, &c., are hereto 
annexed. Psalme xix. 14. Psalme cxliii. 5. London, 
Printed by Tho. Cotes, for Michael Sparke, Senior, dwell- 
ing at the Blue Bible, in Greene Arbor. 1641. 4to.” 

The book of which this is the title-page may | 
claim a place among the many singular works 
for which our literature stands indebted to our 
prisons, but not on account of any poetical merit. 
Ihe author has himself passed sentence on his 
rhymes in much the same terms as Cowley. He 
describes them as — 

“ Like the subject, barren, rude, uncompt.” 

The merit and curiosity of the book are to be 
found in the evidence which it affords that a good 
man unjustly sentenced may bear long and close 
imprisonment with equanimity, and if, like Prynne, 
of an active turn of mind, may convert even the 
view from the bare dungeon to which he is con- 
signed into a subject of study and improvement. 
Prynne’s imprisonment will hereafter come to 
be treated by me more particularly; but I may 
remark at this time, especially as the facts are 
stated in the volume under consideration, that 
Prynne was imprisoned for nearly eight years. 


“TI was,” he says, “first committed prisoner to the 
Towre of London, February 1, 1632, where, after two re- 
movals to the Fleete for a short space, I remained prisoner 
till July the 27, 1637, and was then removed to Carnarvan 
Castle, in North Wales, where I arrived August the 5, 
and was there kept close prisoner till I was by special | 
warrant shipped and sent close prisoner for Jersy, Octob. 
the 10, 1637, where I arrived not till January the 17 
following. From whence I departed by warrant from the 
Parliament, Novemb. 19, 1640, and landed at Dartmouth, 
Novemb, 22, came into London, Novemb. 28, was pre- 
sented to the Commons House, Novemb. 30, where my 
petition was read Decemb. 3.” 

During much of this time he was deprived of 
ordinary writing materials. His keeper in Jersey 
treated him in the kindest manner, and when 
times were changed received from Prynne the | 
return of a true and grateful friend ; but even in 
Jersey he was kept without the use “of Inke 
and Pen.” The poems here printed were jotted 
down with the rudest materials; some of them were 
probably written, like the letters of Sir Thomas 
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More, with a piece of charcoal borrowed from a 
scanty fire; others were preserved by being 


| scratched on the walls of his prison chamber; 
| most of them were thrown aside after they had 


been committed to writing with little expectation 
that they would ever see the light of day. 

On Prynne’s release, he tells us that he blew up 
“ these buried sparks.” Whilst he was at the height 
of his popularity, they were printed by or for 
his old acquaintance Michael Sparke, and were 
put together in a volume with the author's 
portrait prefixed. Some copies do not contain 
“ Mount-Orgueil” and the “ Comfortable Cordials,” 
but merely the “ Meditations on Rocks, Seas, and 
Gardens.” These last run to 184 pages ; “ Mount- 
Orgueil” contains 10 pages not numbered; and 
the “ Comfortable Cordials ” 16 numbered pages ; 


| besides title-page and dedication, which are un- 


numbered. 

Some of the poems, as I have already stated, 
were written in the Tower; but as our present 
question relates chiefly to Jersey, I shall confine 
myself to a few words about those which were 
penned in that island. Prynne thus explains how 
he came to turn his thoughts into this channel: 


| * Shut up close-pris’ner in Mount-Orgueil pile, 


A lofty castle, within Jersie Isle, 

Remote from friends, neere three yeares’ space, where I 

Had Rockes, Seas, Gardens, dayly in mine eye, 

Which I oft viewed with no small delight, 

These pleasing objects did at last invite 

Me, to contemplate in more solemne wise, 

What usefull meditations might arise, 

From each of them, my soule to warme, feast, cheere, 

And unto God, Christ, Heaven, mount more neare. 

In which pursuite I found such inward joyes, 

Such cordiall comforts, as did overpoise 

My heaviest crosses, losses, and supply, 

The want of all foes did me then deny, 

Give me assurance of a sweete return 

Both from my exile, prison, and mine urne.” 

I know not how it may affect other people, but 
there is to my mind something striking and even 
pathetic in the picture which is here and through- 
out this volume disclosed. The ill-used solitary 
man nurses no idle grief over past troubles and 
calamities ; but opening his heart to the influences 
of those natural objects which he could see at a 
distance, draws comfort and consolation from the 
prospect of that beauty from which he was ex- 
cluded. Thus he strengthens his heart for either 
fortune, and stands prepared with equal mind for 
still longer endurance of his imprisonment, or for 
delivery and triumph over his enemies. ; 

Thus occupied, he was happy. In all his prisons, 
and both by sea and land, he says, God “ kept me 
so 

“In health and comfort that I met with no 
One day of sicknesse, sadnesse, discontent, 
In eight years’ troubles and imprisonment.” 


The nature of his meditations may be easily 


| imagined. They are moralisations chiefly founded 
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upon passages or examples in Scripture. An 
extract of a few lines will show their nature: 

“ How many sayling in full streames of wealth, 

Pomp, honour, pleasure, favour, greatnesse, health, 
And all contentments which the world can give 
Unto her darlings, whilst they therein live, 
Have in one houres space beene stript of all, 
And dasht in peeces with a suddaine fall! 

How many mighty kings, states, monarchies, 
Have in a moment felt such miseries, 

Such fatall changes in their worldly state, 

As no heart could conceive, no tongue relate! 
Unconstant world, more full of changes then 
The sea or moone, how can the sonnes of men 
Once love or trust thee! Goe, cheate { others, I} 
Thy sickely friendship ever will defie.” 

Of a different character is the following. The 
minuteness of the description of Mount-Orgueil 
is almost topographical : 

* Mount-Orgueil Castle is a lofty pile 

Within the easterne parts of Jersy Isle, 

Seated upon a rocke, full large and high, 

Close by the sea-shore, next to Normandie; 

Neere to a sandy bay, where boats do ride 

Within a peere, safe both from wind and tide. 

Three parts thereof the flowing seas surround, 

The fourth (north-west-wards) is firme rockie ground. 

A proud high mount it hath, a rampeir long, 

Four gates, four posternes, bulworkes, sconces strong, 

All built with stone, on which there mounted lye 

Fifteene cast peeces of artillery, 

With sundry murdering chambers, planted so 

As best may fence itselfe and hurt a foe.” 

And so he runs on through other lines. Prynne’s 
faculty was not that of imagination, but of ob- 
servation. He would never have dreamt of writ- 
ing poetry, but for the position in which he was 
placed. It was the resource of an active mind, 
cut off from all employment. Like the faults of 
his character, it was the result of the shameful op- 
pression of which he was the victim. In quiet 
times he would have been a laborious practical 
lawyer, and an acute historical investigator. The 
misgovernment of Charles I., and the persecution 
of Laud, made him a political pamphleteer, a 
versifier, and a martyr. Joun Bruce. 


PICTURE AT LOUVAIN. 
(Vol. xi., p. 486.) 


I went over the Town Hall at Louvain, in Sep- 
tember, 1847, and did not see the picture men- 
tioned in Mr. Wills’s letter. It may have been 
im some room which I did not visit. Lope de 
Vega is copious in his attacks on heretics, and the 
exact original of the inscription may perhaps be 
found. The following is very near it: 

“ Cespedes. Moviose una question la tarde misma 

Sobre aquesta ocasion en el Palacio; 

Yo, Capitan, que estava hecho un veneno, 

Alc? la mano, y de un bofetoncillo 
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Hize escupar tres dientes a un herege, 
Creo que se le andava, no fue nada. 
Hugo. Yo sé que santa fue la bofetada 

Y que hasta el cielo el eco llegaria.” 

El valiente Cespedes, Act I. Se. 1. 

Polemographia Nassovica, authore Gulielmo Bau- 
dartio, Amstelodamii, 1621. A pictorial history 
of the Low-Country war of independence from 
1559 to 1615, in two volumes, oblong quarto. I 
believe it is not scarce, and, except the execution 
of the assassin Balthazar Gherard, the plates are 
not more shocking than the ordinary battle-pieces 
of Wouvermans or Van der Meulen. Baudart is 
as Protestant as Strada is Romish. 

Tragedie van den Bloedigen Haeg of te Broeder- 
Moord van Jan en Cornelius de Wit, geschiedt de 
20 Oogst-Maendt 1672, binnen’s Gravenhage, 
t’Hantwerpen, 12mo., pp. 64, no date. 

I have no evidence that this piece ever was 
acted; but it might have been, as the eight illus- 
trations are of events concurrent with, but not 
forming part of the tragedy. Each is accompanied 
by descriptive verses. I never saw anything so 
abominable as the sixth and seventh, which re- 
present the brutalities practised upon the bodies 
of the De Witts. The details admit neither de- 
scription nor allusion. The tragedy, though con- 
taining some fustian, is not badly written, and the 
characters are well marked, especially those of 
Johanna the daughter of the pensionary, and her 
devoted, but rather vacillating, lover Fredrick. 
In the first plate the admiral De Witt holds a rope 
in one hand, and a dagger and purse in the other, 
before Tischelaer the barber, who is kneeling, 
and bids him choose between hanging, and pardon 
and pay for killing the Prince of Orange. The 
prince appears in the first act only. He speaks 
like a hero and a patriot, and when mentioned in 
the course of the piece, it is with eulogy almost 
as great as Mr. Macaulay’s. The De Witts are 
drawn as traitors and assassins. They are de- 
tected, killed, and sent to eternal punishment. 
In the last act, a citizen having described part * 





* “Een Boots-gast als verwoed die roept en tiert met 
vloecken, 
Omstanders maackt my plaats, ich moet het hert 
gaan soecken, . 
My hongert na de spijs, en heeft soo ’t staal gedruckt 
Door sijnen boesem in de borst, soo ’t hert ontruckt, 
En tot drymalen toe hem in’t gesicht gesmeeten, 
tiep, langt my zout en broodt, ick sal het hert op- 
eeten, 
Soo blusch ick mijneen haat: een ander is ’t die ’t 
hert 
Maakt, om dit snoo verraat, als eenen schoorsteen 
swert, 
En seyt ; dit’s trouwloos hert gevult met nijt en 
wrake, 
Dat alderwitste Wit so swert heeft kommen maken 
Dus is dat dan ooch dit Wit verandert in pick swert.” 
« Ole 


Bad as this is, it is a trifle compared with the pictures. 
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of the atrocities to Margaret the admiral’s widow, 
Johanna and Fredrick, Johanna invokes the 
spirits of her father and uncle. They appear, 
and say they are condemned for their treason to 
the excellent prince. The admiral tells Fredrick 
that he must share their pains within an hour. 
Fredrick naturally enough asks, “ Whence comes 
the order?” but being answered, “ From hell,” 
rather unnaturally obeys, and kills himself; Jo- 
hanna follows his example, and the tragedy ends. 

Mr. Macaulay says, “ The Prince of Orange, 
who had no share in the guilt of the murder, but 
who, on this occasion, as on another lamentable 
occasion twenty years later, extended to crimes 

rpetrated in his cause an indulgence which has 

eft a stain upon his glory, became head of the 
state without a rival.” Though the book is with- 
out date, there can be no doubt that it was pub- 
lished when the events were fresh, and that it was 
intended to be acceptable to the prince. It is 
noticeable that Politieck the agitator (oproerder) 
who discovers the plot and acts as the prince's 
agent throughout, tells the mob, while exhorting 
them to break open the prison, that the prince 
will reward them for their work.* The imputa- 
tion of complicity could not then have been so 
offensive as it is now. 

I have trespassed upon your space at some 
length, as I believe this tragedy to be “ rare,” and 
am sure that it is “curious.” It is referred to in 
an inquiry about the burial-place of the De Witts, 
in Navorscher's Bijblad, 1853, p. exlvi. 

Does any cotemporary historian say what be- 
came of Tischelaer the barber ? H. B.C. 

U. U. Club, 


BANKERS CHEQUES. 
(Vol. xii., p. 9.) 


Although strictly a legal subject, I think a prac- 
tical man, who has been largely concerned in the 
receipt and payment of cheques, may venture to 
offer a valid opinion, especially as the cases cited by 
Bailey and Chitty are based on the usage of mer- 
chants. The use of crossing a cheque is for the 
same purpose at the clearing-house as inserting 
your name in a book, to show to whom it belongs. 
A public company, for example, issuing a cheque 
is liable to pay it to some representative of a firm 
who may not be authorised to receive money for 
such firm, although he may have authority to con- 
tract for goods in its behalf. The crossing ensures 
the payment of the cheque through a banker other 





* “ Politieck. Verwacht kort yets verholen, 

Den avond is naby, ziet wel op u behoedt, 

En pevnst op Burger-recht, en waerom ghy het doet; 
Den Prins u loonen sal, bevecht maar dees victorie, 

En d’ Haagsche Borgery, in eeuwige memorie.”— P. 43. 
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than the one upon whom the cheque is drawn; 
and as bankers keep the accounts oly of creditable 
persons, a rogue cannot get it cashed, except 
through the medium of a shopkeeper or other 
person who keeps an account with a banker, 
Another use as regards bankers is saving the time 
and risk incurred in paying cheques in bank-notes 
or gold, and economising the use of the precious 
metals, The answers, then, to the questions put, 
are : 

1. A banker may lawfully refuse to pay a 
cheque drawn on himself, although it be crossed, 
with or without the words “ & Co.;” because the 
banker, as agent to the drawer of the cheque, is 
instructed by the crossing to pay it through another 
banker, and not in cash over the counter. If he 
so pay it, the banker takes the risk. 

2. Many decisions are to be found in the books 
affirming the principle that, although a person re- 
ceiving a cheque is not bound omissis omnibus 
aliis negotiis to go to the bank to get it cashed, 
he must nevertheless present it in a reasonable 
time after taking it, which time is a question for 
ajury. In practice, however, it is thought that 
if a cheque be taken for payment the day after it 
is received, there is no laches; but if kept a second 
day, the holder has only recourse to the drawer 
in case of its nonpayment, and has no claim 
against the party from whom he received it. 

3. The stamping of cheques and making them 
payable to order, converts them entirely into bills 
of exchange ; the object of crossing is then effected 
by indorsement, which may be on the face as well 
as on the back of the instrument. 

T. J. Bucxtoy. 

Lichfield. 





NOTES ON TREES AND FLOWERS. 
(Vol. xi., p. 460.) 


Mr. Watcorr has turned over a new leaf in 
“N.& Q.” in his excursus on leaves and flowers, to 
which many of your correspondents will no doubt 
contribute until the joint store becomes a real 
“curiosity of botany.” The author of “ Bota- 
nical Notes from Theophrastus” (Vol. xi., p. 239.) 
can, I am sure, furnish many a Note. I add to 
Mr. Watcott's list the following. The ivy equally 
with the vine was dedicated to Bacchus. 


1, Surnames to Families or Persons. 


Alder. Berry. Leek. Plum. 
Ash. Bramble. Onion, Tree. 

Ashfield, Chestnut. Perry. Vine. 
Ashton, &c. Dates. Plant. Wood. 
Beechcroft. 


2. Christian Names. 
Rose. Margaret (daisy). 


“ With Margaret’s growing in ordinance.” , 
Chaucer, The Assembly of Ladies. 
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“One is called see of the day, 
The daisee, a floure white and rede, 
And in French called La Belle Margarete.” 
Chaucer's Ballads, 
5. Held place in Heraldry. 
Trefoil. Beech (crest of Beechcroft). Wheat. 
6. Have been adopted as National Emblems. 

We may surely add to those given, the cogni- 
zance of the gallant Marquis of Montrose, —a 
stalk of oats. 

Is it quite correct-to say that the “ white lily 
was the badge of Florence? Should it not rather 
be — 

The white lily, the Ghibelline badge. 

The red lily, the Guelphic, whether at Florence or 
elsewhere ? 

11. Have many interesting Associations, 
The elder has been supposed by some to be the 
tree on which Judas hanged himself, thus : 
“ Judas he japed 
With Jewen silver, 
And sithen on an eller 
Hanged hymselve.” 
Piers Plowman’s Vision, 593—596. 
According to others it was a fig-tree : 

“Queret aliquis qua ex arbore Judas se suspenderit? 
Arbor ficus fuisse dicitur, idque cecinit Juvencus poeta 
hoc carmine 

Informen rapuit ficus de vertice montem.” 
—Barradius in loco. 


Amongst the plants which derive their names 
from birds should be inserted the larkspur. 

If the yew is note-worthy for its importance to 
3 nation of archers, the aspen is hardly less so: 

“The shooter ewe, the aspe for shaftes plaine.” 
Chaucer, The Assembly of Fowles. 
Whilst the elm is hardly less sepulchral than the 
yew: 
“ The piller elme, the coffer unto caraine.” — Zb. 

Of the ivy Kennett (Glossary) tells us — 

“The booths in fairs were commonly drest with ivy 
leaves, as a token of wine there sold, the ivy being sacred 
to Bacchus; so was the tavern bush or frame of wood, 
drest round with ivy, forty years since, though now left 
of for tuns or barrels hung in the middle of it. This 
custom gave birth to the present practice of putting out a 
green bush at the door of those private houses which sell 
drink during the fair; and perhaps this is all the mean- 
ing of hanging out the broom when the wife is absent, 
and the husband left at liberty to entertain his friends.” 
—See “N. & Q.,” Vol. ix., p. 518. 





Chaucer says : 
“As the gaye leuesell at the taverne is signe of the 
Wine that is in the seller.” — Parson’s Tale. 


An Italian writer of the fifteenth century, 


if 





wishing to throw ridicule on a literary opponent, | 


tells him that his grandfather was a tavern- 
keeper at Pistoia : 
“ Avi autem tui caupona Pistorii primum floruit non 
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dignitate aliqua sed fronde illd festivad qui ad vinum et 
popinas meretrices et ganeos invitabat.” — Shepherd’s 
Life of Poggio, note, p. 35. (2nd edition). 

The cross was generally supposed to have been 
made of four kinds of wood, signifying the four 
quarters of the globe, or all mankind; it is not, 
however, agreed what those four kinds were, or 
their respective places in the cross. Some say 
the four incorruptible woods were the palm, the 
cedar, the olive, and the cypress; hence the line,— 

“ Ligna crucis palma cedrus cupressus oliva.” 
Instead of the palm and the olive, some claim the 
honour for the pine and the box; whilst others 
say it was made entirely of oak. (See Barradius 
in loco; Southey’s Common-place Book, second 
series, p. 382.; and his Omniana, “The Tree of 
Life,” p. 276.) In Curzon’s Monasteries of the 
Levant, we are told that the cedar was cut down 
by Solomon and buried on the spot afterwards 
called the pool of Bethesda; that about the time 
of the passion of our Blessed Lord the wood 
floated, and was used by the Jews for the upright 
parts of the cross. 

Amongst the titles of honour given to the 
Blessed Virgin in the “ Ballad in Commendation 
of our Lady,” in the old editions of Chaucer, we 
find, 

“ Benigne braunchlet of the pine tree.” 
W. Denton. 


The following additions may be made to the 
classified lists given by Mr. Watcort: 
Flowers and Trees dedicated to Deities. 
Narcissus to Ceres. 
Cornel Cherry-tree to Apollo. 

Flowers and Trees bearing the names of their original Homes. 
China Aster. American Aloe. 
Virginia Cactus. Carolina Jasmine, 
Indian Jasmine. 

Christian Names derived from Flowers and Trees. 
dasil. Hortensia. 

Rosa. 


Angelica. 
May. 
Larkspur and Cock’s-foot Grass may be added 
to those named from birds; Buckwheat, Ele- 
phant’s Foot, Foxglove, and Dog's-tail Grass, to 
those called after animals; and Snakeweed and 
Spanish Viper’s Grass to those taking their names 
from reptiles. 
To the “more curious” names mentioned by 
Mr. Watcort, 
Garland Flower, 
Hottentot’s Bread, 
Adam’s Needle, 


may be added. 


Indian Shot, 
Solomon's Seal, 


A. C. M. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Photographic Copies of Oil Paintings. —I1 shall feel 
greatly obliged if any photographer who has successfully 
practised the copying of oil paintings, either by the glass 
or paper process, will communicate the details of his mode 
of manipulation through the medium of “ N. & Q.” 

I saw recently at Antwerp some exquisite photographs 
taken from landscapes in oil, which had been taken by 
the collodion process. Unfortunately I was unable to 
learn the particulars of manipulation. GALLO-NITRATE. 


Photography applied to Archeology. — It will be remem- 
bered by our photographic, as well as our non-photo- 
graphic readers, that we were led to introduce the subject 
of that Art into our columns by our strong conviction of 
its utility to antiquaries;— we might have added, seeing 
how easily accurate copies of manuscripts may be made by 
it, to men of letters also. The point which we urged has 
now been made the subject of a distinct pamphlet by the 
Rey. F. A. S. Marshall, M.A., of Peterborough, to which 
we recommend their attention. It is entitled Photography, 
the Importance of its Application in preserving Pictorial 
Records of History and Art, with an Appendix containing 
a practical Description of the Talbotype Process as adopted 
and practised by the Author during the last Seven Years: 
and is an earnest and eloquent appeal in favour of an Art 
to the practical utility of which we really see no limits. 


Recovery of Silver from wasted Hypo.—I beg to add to 
what I last wrote on the recovery of the silver from waste 
hypo., an improved mode of proceeding by which complete 
precipitation is always ensured. 

Take the old hypo., put it in a pan or capsule of porce- 
lain, and heat it to boiling; then add some liquor potassx, 
and boil up for some minutes; then add to the boiling 
liquid some syrup of glucose or of honey, no matter 
which, —and immediately all the silver precipitates out. 
If we omit this latter addition, we are not sure of precipi- 
tating all the silver. The liquid had better be boiled up 
for a few minutes more, before being filtered. Filter when 
hot, as it passes more easily, and wash the residue on the 
filter; then, by treatment with aqua regia, it is converted 
into chloride of silver; and this is treated as usual, and 
converted into nitrate of silver. F. MAxwe t Lyre. 
- Maison Ramonet, Bagnéres de Bigorre, 

June 20, 1855. 


Large and small Lenses. —“The discussion on this 
subject,” observes the editor of the Liverpool Photographic 
Journal in his July number, “continues, with more 
courtesy than it commenced, between Mr. Sutton and 
Mr. Grubb. Mr. Mascher of Philadelphia, in a paper read 
before the Franklin Institute in that city, fancies he has 
incidentally set the question at rest in favour of small 
lenses, by the results of some experiments upon the dis- 
tances which should be preserved between the two points 
of view for a stereoscope. Considering that this required 
to be more than the real distance between the two eyes, 
because the eyes of the camera, the lenses, were so much 
larger than human eyes, and that there must be a relative 
proportion between the size of the eyes and the distance 
between them, he began to reduce the aperture of his 
diaphragm, and finding certain advantages arise in sharp- 
ness and distinctness, he tried two holes one-sixtieth 
of an inch in diameter, and two and a half inches apart, 
and in twenty minutes during sunshine he obtained with- 
out lenses two stereoscopic views of a house of very satis- 
factory character, on the same plate, without moving the 
camera. He refers to the distortion occasioned in small 
objects by viewing them with such monstrous eyes as 
lenses six inches in diameter, and the flatness given by 
thus assuming a power of seeing round a corner; and 
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states that in one of his views —a street — taken without 
a lens, but through a minute aperture, the most promi- 
nent (nearest) object was only one foot from the camera, 
and the most distant a mile off, yet both equally in per- 
fect focus. In conclusion, he suggests that we ‘should 
look to the perfection of small lenses, and chemicals that 
will work instantaneously even with them. The human 
eye produces instantaneous pictures.’ The parallel is 
daring and plausible, but we fear scarcely logical. The 
pictures produced by the human eye have no chemical 
effect to produce on the retina, but are as instantaneously 
effaced by closing the lids or turning away theeyes. But 
they are active and thoughtful photographers in America, 
and what secrets they may extort or coax from nature 
no one can predict.” 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Marriages made up in Heaven (Vol. xi., p. 486.). 
—lI sent, or purposed to send, to “ N. & Q.,” the 
above question myself. All I have been able to 
gather upon this subject is this: the saying has 
been long common in our own country, but is not 
confined to it. The Analysis Evangelivrum, 1631, 
contains a German version of the proverb : 

“ Es wird kein Eh auff Erd vollbracht, 
Sie wird zuvor in Himmel gemacht.” 

“ There is no marriage made upon earth: it was before 
made in Heaven.” 
or, in the author’s words : 


“Connubia priusquam in terris fiant, in ceelo defi- 
niuntur.” 
The cases of Adam, Isaac, and Jacob, &c. are 
appealed to in proof of the correctness of the sen- 
timent. 

There is another version of the German proverb: 

“ Die Ehen werden im Himmel geschlossen.” 
“ Marriages are arranged in Heaven.” 


I have been wont to think the saying owed its 

origin to the words of our Lord in Matt. xix. 6.: 
“What therefore God hath joined together, let not man 

put asunder.” 

But it appears that a similar notion prevails in 

China, as Davis relates. A little book on the 

Chinese by Rev. T. Phillips says (p. 73.) : 

“From the Buddhists, who say that those connected 
in a previous existence become united in this, the Chinese 
have borrowed the notion that marriage goes by destiny. 
A certain deity, whom they style Vue-/aou, the old man 
of the moon, unites with a silken cord all predestined 
couples; after which, nothing can prevent their union.” 
Perhaps the manifest importance of the marriage 
contract very early led to its being invested with 
a sacred character, and to its being regarded as 
under the especial direction and ordination of the 
Divine Being. B. H.C. 


General Braddock (Vol. xi., p. 283.). — I ob- 
tained the following particulars from an old 
man, a small farmer at Martham in this county, 
the grand-nephew, and, as it would appear from 
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his statement, the only representative of the 
eneral, 

General Braddock had two sisters and two 
brothers. Of the brothers, Daniel he believes to 
have died s. p. at Gimmingham, in Norfolk. One 
of the sisters —Fanny, who inherited a large for- 
tune from her sister who died unmarried, after 
gambling it all away—committed suicide. She 
also was unmarried. The remaining brother 
Braddock had two sons, James and Daniel; this 
latter also died s.p. James died at Buxton, in 
Norfolk, leaving two sons; James, who, as well 





as an only son, died at Sco Ruston; and William | 


Braddock, my informant. Also three daughters : 
1. Martha, late the wife of William Bexford, ma- 
riner, of Great Yarmouth; 2. Elizabeth, married 
to John Pye, and then to John Riches (these all 
died at Scotlow); and 3. Anne, also twice mar- 
ried, first to Wm. Derry, and then to Edmund 
Wright: she died at Rollesby in 1854. William 
Braddock has several sons and daughters, who are 
all tradespeople. The old man has no papers on 
the subject, except a shield of arms: Sa., a bend 
engrailed arg., in the sinister chief an eagle dis- 
played or; crest, an eagle displayed sa. ‘This he 
inherited from his sister Martha Bexford, who he 
thinks had other documents, now lost, relating to 
the general’s family. He believes himself entitled 
to a large sum of money, and remembers the late 
Lord Suffield of Blickling proposing to his grand- 


father to aid him in establishing his claim. I | 


should be happy to correspond with Serviens on 
the subject. E. S. Taytor. 
Ormesby St. Margaret. 


Scottish Nursery Song (Vol. xii., p. 28.).—I 
believe I can help your correspondent C. D. L., 
who dates from Greenock, to another verse of the 
nursery song about which he inquires. In the 
Fortunes of Nigel, Lord Glenvarlock’s follower, 
after being elevated by George Herriot’s good 
cheer, sings as follows : 

“O do ye ken Elsie Marlie, honey? 
The wife that sells the barley, honey; 
For Elsie Marley’s grown sae fine, 
She winna get up to feed the swine, 
O do ye ken,” &c. 
Perhaps, if the querist could trace out any de- 
scendant of “Sir Richard Moneyplies of Castle 
Collop,” he might obtain the rest of the ballad. 
A. B. R. 


Belmont. 


There can be little question that the song to 
which your correspondent C. D. L. alludes is our 
north country lyric “ Elsie Marley,” the refrain 
of which runs — 

“ And do you ken Elsie Marley, honey ? 
The wife that sells the barley, honey : 
She lost her pocket and all her money 
A back o’ the bush i’ the garden, honey.” 
It may be seen in the Bishoprick Garland, edited 
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by our late venerable friend Sir Cuthbert Sharp.* 
The song is scarcely of sufficient interest for re- 
production in the columns of “N. & Q.,” but if 
your correspondent will communicate with me 
personally, P shall be happy to furnish him with a 
copy of it. Rosert S. SALmon. 


“ Ovum anguinum” (Vol. xi., p. 346.).—L. M. 
M. R. thinks the glass ring, described by J. M. 
Rolls, is Druidical ; and would gladly purchase it, 
if he is inclined to part with it. Any answer 
addressed to L. M. M. R., under cover to John 
Spottiswoode, Esq., Spottiswoode, Lauder, Ber- 
wickshire, would reach the inquirer after the Ovum 
anguinum. L. M. M. R. 


Door-head Inscription (Vol. x., p- 253. ; Vol. xi., 
p- 353.). —“Ce que Dieu garde est bien gardé,” 
There was a reason for this inscription being in 
French. It was doubtless chosen on account of 
its bearing an allusive reference to the name of 
the worthy clergyman by whom the parsonage 
house was built, the Rev.G. Dugard. E. H.A. 


Wayside Crosses (Vol. xi., p. 505.).— Your 
correspondent’s inquiries into the history of mor- 
tuary crosses may perhaps be forwarded by some 
remarks on those memorials in Belgium. It is 
scarcely possible to travel a few miles in that 
country, either on the high roads or on those less 
frequented, without finding one or more of those 
pious remembrances placed by the wayside. 
Those less pretending record the death, “ near 
that place,” of some one who, by his own negli- 
gence, or through the carelessness of others, there 
lost his life. Others destined to record a murder 
are generally more elevated ; as the one at Lub- 
beck, dated 1688, erected by the high road from 
Louvaine to Deist, on which is a long inscription 
| recording the particulars of the murder of a 
priest, whose life was there sacrificed while tra- 
velling towards Malines. In the historic village 
of Willebroek is one made more than usually 
conspicuous, to record the murder of the burgo- 
master of the place. The inscription, literally 
translated, is as follows: 

“B.I. D. (pray for the soul of) Glis Vardicht, of old 
Bourgmester of Willebroek, here near murdered by two 
soldiers with him lodging, the 2ist May, 1696. Earth 
renew by his offspring, 1829.” 





There are several crosses remaining in Norfolk, 
| but I believe none possessing any particular merit 
as works of medieval art. The cross in Langley 
| Park, the seat of Sir William Beauchamp Proctor, 
Bart., is perhaps one of the best existing examples 
of a single shaft; the enrichments are full and 
very perfect. About the year 1801 the late Sir 
Thomas B. Proctor removed this cross from the 


: [* This lyric will also be found in Richardson’s Local 
Historian’s Table-book, Legendary Division, vol. iii. 
p- 103.) 
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original site near the Abbey, where it stood on | hood in Ragpeth, a wood near Flass; in Brance- 
what was called the Warren, and near the swamps peth, five miles from Durham, where Lord Boyne 
of the Yore. It was in this removal the shaft | has a seat, Brancepeth Castle, the former part of 
was broken, but afterwards satisfactorily repaired, | the same word being found in Brandon, a hill 
and now serves to mark the angular junction of | between Brancepeth and Ragpeth; in Claypeth, 
the boundaries of Langley, Chedgrave, and | now Claypath, a comparatively low part of the 
Thurlton. Henry Daveney. | city of Durham; and locally, as a detached word. 
| Thus I was told, sometime since, that a fatal ac- 

Pierre Marteau (Vol. xi., p.503.).—Here is a | cident had occurred to a person “going down the 
book printed by Pierre Marteau : | peth,” a hollow, wooded part of the road about 
“ Moyens surs et honnétes pour la conversion de tous | half a mile from Durham, on the way to Brance- 
les Hérétiques (in two parts), Dernitre édition reviie et peth. Tempe CHEVALLIER. 


corrigée. A Cologne, chez Pierre Marteau, 1683.” | Esh Parsonage. 


The author of this book has, I have heard, never I , M 
. . * . . | ta g > 4 
been discovered, and the printer's name is fic- | , 4 2™ sorry to see that no one, not even Mr. 
titious B. H.C, | Surtees, attempts to show the derivation of this 
| name. Besides the place of that name on the 
Eshe, Ushaw, and Flass (Vol. xi., pp. 425. 495.). | south side of the Tweed, I have a large hill farm 
—'T think there can be no doubt that the name of | some fifteen miles to the north of it, also called 
Esh is derived from the tree so called by our | Flass, and I have long been anxious to discover 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors. In this neighbourhood | the etymology of it, but in vain. I do hope that 
the ash tree is pronounced esh at the present day, | some of your antiquarian correspondents may yet 
I have heard the same pronunciation in Suffolk; | be able to give an explanation of it. J. Ss. 
and it probably prevails in the spoken lancuage of : , » : - , - 
gies L ie all En 1 aa poaae ERgaage oe Lightning and Bells (Vol. vi., p. 508.; Vol. vii., 
er H $s EN . . 
. Oe . - ». 343.).— 
In the earliest parish register, which commences I ) , it 
in 1585, the name is written Eshe: in late . “A few days since, as two men residing in the com- 
os ee on anaes © ater Te- | mune of Bezant (Gers) were ringing the church bells, as 
sisters Esh and Ash. . . is the custom in many parts of the country on the ap- 
hus the name is, in fact, identical with that proach of a thunder-storm, the lightning struck the tower; 
found in Campsey Ash, Ash Bocking, and many and the electric fluid, penetrating into the belfry, killed 


other places. them both.” — Galignani’s Messenger. Pes 
This etymology is recognised at an early period : Mal W. W. 

thus, Thomas de Eshe is expressed in Latin as _— 

Thomas de Fravxino. Captain Jones (Vol. xii., p.30.).—Is not this 


7 The name Ushaw has been usually referred to | the individual on whom the following good-natured 
Yew Shaw, or Yew Wood. Several yew-trees of epitaph was written ? 


great antiquity are still standing there. St. Cuth- “ Tread softly, mortals, o’er the bones 


bert’s College at Ushaw for some time adopted Of the world’s wonder, Captain Jones! 
for a device a yew-tree, with the motto “Durando Who told his wondrous deeds to many, 
secula vincit,” taken apparently from Ambrose, But never was believed by any! 


Posterity! let this suffice — 
He swore all’s true—yet here he lies! 


” 


de Fide resurrectionis, “ Multas jue states quedam 
arborum corpora reparata transmittant ipsa , . 
durends dena jo 9 oo W. J. Bernnarp Sits. 
I have been searching in vain, during nearly Temple. 
twenty years, for the etymology of Flass. What- Archbishop Abbot (Vol. xi., p. 500.). — The 
ever be the origin of the term, it appears to imply notice of Archbishop Abbot, as above, recalled to 
a low position ; for in the immediate neighbour- my mind the painful incident which resulted from 
hood of Durham, towards the north-west, near his love of field sports, viz. his accidentally killing 
the Infirmary, there is a lane called Flass Lane. a gamekeeper with an arrow, which his grace 
It is well that the existence of this name should aimed at one of the deer at Bramshill Park ; and 
be on record, as the lane itself is nearly destroyed | may I, in connexion with the subject, ask, who was 
by the construction of a railway embankment and Dr. Josiah Frampton, the compiler, or the reputed 
other works across it, and will no doubt soon cease compiler, of the very interesting series of conver- 
to enjoy a “local habitation and a name.” sations between himself and Bishop Stillingfleet, 
It should be mentioned that Flass Lane, near called Three Dialogues on the Amusements of 
Durham, does not lead towards Flass, in the Clergymen* My copy is the 2nd edition, pub- 
parish of Esh. lished by Cadell and Davies, in 1797: it was, I 
W hile referring to local etymology, I would | think, reprinted in 1820. May the Dialogues be 
subjoin a Query respecting the word peth, imply- | regarded as authentic ? G. 
ing a wooded glen. It occurs in this neighbour- | Barum. 
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Cromwell's Skull (Vol. v., p. 382.; Vol. xi., 
. 496). — I send you an addition to the notices 
supplied by your correspondent H. G. D. re- 
specting Cromwell's skull. It is taken from an 
Additional MS. in the British Museum, and is 
dated “ April 21, 1813.” It does not appear that 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was so desirous of possessing 
this interesting relic as is stated in your corre- 
spondent’s “ cutting.” 


“The head of Oliver Cromwell (and it is believed the 
genuine one) has been brought forth in the city, and is 
exhibited as a favour to such curious persons as the pro- 
prietor chooses to oblige. An offer was made this morning 
to bring it to Soho Square to show it to Sir Joseph Banks, 
but he desired to be excused from seeing the remains of 
the old Villanous Republican, the mention of whose very 
name makes his blood boil with indignation. The same 
offer was made to Sir Joseph forty years ago, which he 
then also refused. The history of this head is as follows: 
Cromwell was buried in Westminster Abbey, with all the 
state and solemn ceremony belonging to royalty; at the 
Restoration, however, his body, and those of some of his 
associates, were dug up, suspended on Tyburn Gallows for 
a whole day, and then buried under them; the head of the 
Arch Rebel, however, was reserved, and a spike having 
been driven through it, it was fixed at the top of West- 
minster Hall, where it remained till the great ‘Tempest at 
the beginning of the 18th century, which blew it down, 
and it disappeared, having probably been picked up by 
some passenger. 

“The head in question has been the property of the 
family to which it belongs for many years back, and is 
considered by the proprietor as a relic of great value; it 
has several times been transferred by legacy to different 
branches of the family, and has lately it is said been in- 
herited by a young lady. 

“The proofs of its authenticity are as follows: it has 
evidently been embalmed, and it is not probable that any 
other head in this island has, after being embalmed, been 
spiked and stuck up as that ofa traitor. The iron spike that 
passes through it is worn in the part above the crown of 
the head almost as thin asa bodkin, by having been sub- 
jected to the variations of the weather; but the part 
within the skull, which is protected by its situation, is not 
much corroded; the wood work, part of which remains, 
is so much worm-eaten that it cannot be touched without 
crumbling; the countenance has been compared by Mr. 
Flaxman the statuary, with a plaster cast of Oliver's face 
taken after his death, of which there are several in 
London, and he declares the features are perfectly similar. 

“Mark Noble (whose authority is very questionable) 
tells us that all the three heads (Cromwell’s, Ireton’s, and 
Bradshaw’s) were fixed upon Westminster Hall; and he 
adds, that Cromwell’s and Bradshaw’s were still there in 
1684, when Sir Thomas Armstrong’s head was placed 
between them. 

“A ludicrous circumstance occurred not long ago at 
the British Museum: there is, it seems, in the Ashmole 
Museum, at Oxford, a skull said to be that of Oliver 
Cromwell. A visitor at the British Museum, after having 
seen the curiosities that were there shown him, inquired 
of the assistant, ‘Pray, Sir, have you a skull of Oliver 
Cromwell in this house?’ to which the assistant answered, 
*No, Sir.’ * Well, Sir,’ said the stranger, ‘I wonder at that, 
as they have one at the Ashmole Museum at Oxford.” 
Z. Z. 


St. Alban's Day (Vol. i., p. 399.; Vol. vii., 


- 500.).— I send you the following extracts from 
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an account of St. Alban’s, in a description of Hert- 
fordshire, which I found in looking over the pages 
of an odd volume of the Universal Magazine. If 
any reliance is to be placed on these statements, 
there seems to have been some reason for the 
alteration in the calendar, to which reference has 
already been made in some of the earlier volumes 
of “N. & Q.” Bede, however, asserts that St. 
Alban suffered on the tenth day before the calends 
of July, z. e. June the 22nd. 


“Here Offa built a large monastery for black monks, 
dedicated the same as directed, and enshrined St. Alban’s 
bones in a rich and sumptuous tomb within their church, 
with this inscription: —‘ Here lieth interred the body of 
St. Alban, a citizen of Old Verulam, of whom this town 
took its denomination; and from the ruins of which this 
town did arise. He suffered June 17, 293.’ ” — Vol. viii. 

. 54, 

“In the most eastern part of the church they show you 
a place where the shrine of St. Alban is said to have been 
fixed with this inscription: —‘S. Albanus Verulamensis, 
Anglorum Protomartyr 17 Junii, 293.’ ” — Vol. viii. p. 55. 

“King Edward VI. after the dissolution of the monas- 
tery ..... granted for the better government of the 
town a charter of incorporation, whereby . .. . that the 
Mayor and Burgesses shall .... hold three fairs, on 
Michaelmas day, on the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary, 
and on St. Alban’s day, June 17,” &c, — Vol. viii. p. 55. 


E. H. A. 


Deadening Glass Windows (Vol. xi., pp. 409. 
471.).— Mix mastic varnish with a small quan- 
tity of white lead, merely sufficient to dim it; 
apply it to the inside of the pane of glass with 
an old, much worn, stumpy, large paint-brush, 
using a very small quantity of the varnish at a 
time, and applying it to the glass with the points 
of the hairs of the brush only. 

I have windows so dimmed, and looking like 
ground glass, twenty-two years ago, as perfect as 
ever, except where the untutored assiduity of a 
new housemaid may have exerted itself, not quite 
in vain, to scrub off the varnish. J. Ss. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


We transcribe at length the full title of a work which 
will, we doubt not, interest large classes of our readers, 
The Benefit of Christ’s Death, probably written by Aonio 
Paleario: reprinted in fac-simile from the Italian Edition 
of 1543; together with a French Translation printed in 
1551; from Copies in the Library of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to which is added an English Version made in 
1548 by Edward Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire, now first 
edited from a MS. preserved in the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. With an Introduction by Churchill 
Babington, B.D., F.L.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Of the importance of this work to the history 
of the Reformation in Italy, some idea may be formed 
from the fact that the number of copies of it destroyed by 
the Romish Inquisitors was certainly not less than 
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forty thousand, it may have been double that number; 
and so effectually did they carry on their work of de- 
struction, that Ranke asserts it “entirely disappeared, 
and is no longer to be found;” and Macaulay remarks 
that “the Inquisitors detected in it the Lutheran doctrine 
of justification by faith alone; they proscribed it; and it 
is now as hopelessly lost as the second decade of Livy.” 
Happily this is not the case; the original work and — 
English and French translations of it are here preserv 
and edited with a scrupulous fidelity as creditable to Mr. 
Babington as the scholarship by which he has illustrated 
the history of this remarkable book. 

One of the most interesting and readable books of the 
present season is Dr. Doran’s Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
Fond of the House of Hanover. The history of the four 
royal ladies —Sophia Dorothea, wife of George I. ; Caro- 
line of George II., Charlotte of George III., and Caroline 
of George 1V. — presents a picture of the Court of Eng- 
land for a period of more than a hundred years. Dr. 
Doran has dissected the manners of the times with free- 
dom, and filled his volumes with anecdotes of court and 
aristocracy, which tell extremely well. Whatever may 
have altered amongst us for the worse, it is plain that 
our court has infinitely improved. The tales of vice 
which appear in Dr. Doran’s pages in connexion with the 
courts m the first, second, and fourth Georges are sick- 
ening. Great is the relief which the reader receives from 
the renovation of manners effected by Queen Charlotte. 
Still greater would have been the contrast, and the book 
would have terminated more agreeably, if it had come 
within the author’s plan to follow the painful life of the 
last Caroline with that of the amiable and benevolent 
Adelaide. Dr. Doran’s vivacity of style, and abundance 
of illustration are remarkable; nor is he less successful 
in carrying his reader cleverly, and with continuous 
interest, through the occasional details which are ne- 
cessarv for the development of his story. 

Of Hendrik Conscience, the Flemish novelist, it may 
be truly said that he awoke one morning and found 
himself famous. Writing in a language which is familiar 
to comparatively few, he owes to his own merits alone 
the European reputation which he now enjoys. There is 
a truthfulness in his pictures which is perfectly delight- 
ful; while the whole moral tone of his works is such as 
to make them a valuable addition to the light reading 
division of a library. Messrs. Lambert, therefore, are 
doing good service in publishing well-executed trans- 
lations of them; and if the whole of the series is as 
carefully done as the first three volumes — which con- 


tain 1. The Curse of the Village, and the Happiness of 


being Rich; 2. The Lion of Flanders, or the Battle of the 
Spurs ; 3. Veva, or the War of the Peasants — we cannot 
doubt that the speculation will be as profitable to them 
as creditable to Hendrik Conscience. 

We have good news for our historical students — the 
third and fourth volumes of Macaulay's History of Eng- 
land are announced for early publication. Many of our 


readers, too, will be glad to hear that Messrs. Blackwood | 


are about to issue in monthly volumes a collected edition 
of the writings of Professor Wilson. The 
commence with the world-renowned Noctes Ambrosiane. 


Booxs Recetvep.— A Manual of Gothic Stone Carv- | 


ing. — A Manual of Gothic Mouldings and continuous 
Ornaments. ‘These form the first portions of a series of 
Manuals of Gothic Ornament, which it is hoped may find 


their way into the workshop in the same way as the | 


publisher’s (Parker of Oxford) more expensive publica- 
tions have found their way into the offices of architects. 
The design is a good one, and can scarcely fail of success. 

Frederic the Second, by the Rt. Hon. T. B. Macaulay. 
Another of Mr. Macaulay’s brilliant essays, reprinted, and 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 








series will | 
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at a very appropriate time, in Longman’s Traveller’ 
Library. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
Tae Hreeawuan Macarre, on Comrenviom or Ewrerrtantne Kyow. 
taper, for 1771, 1772, & 1773. 
Scort’s Novets anp Romances. Vol. V. Constable's Edition. 
Heara’s Prcroneseve Awnvat. 1840. 
our's Miscettanrous Extaacts ynom Vaniovs Aurmons. 1836, 
Awonewes's ‘ Be.) Seamons. Folio. 
Camanroce Insrattarion. 1811, Ode by Smyth. 
Bopoman's Wenety Maoazine ror 1770. 
Miss Sewann's Porricat Wonks. 3 Vols. Edited by Scott, 1810, 
nes ow tas Stace, on tue Ant or Actinc. A Poem. inburgh, 
74, 


es® Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free to 
sent to Ma. Bert, Publisher of “NOTES AND Q ERIE? 
186. Fleet Street. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 

the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
are given for that purpose: 
Warr’s Bratrormeca Barrannica. Parts 5 & 6. 
Arcumotoou. Ato. Vols. IV. & VIII. 
Tas Hrve. A Collection of Songs. 4 Vols. 12mo. Vol. IIT 
Suwes (Daas) Woaxs. By Hawkesworth. 24 Vols. 12mo, 
766. 


4to. 

- iv. * 

Vol, XIII, 

Wanted by Jno. Sampson, New and Second-hand Bookseller, 13. Coney 
Street, York. 


Hurony or a Norcaacxer. Vol. II. By Dumot. 
Torren's Hruw or att Nations. 

Boox_or Swons. Published at Punch Office. 

Low Waczs. By H. Mayhew. Nos. 12. 14. to all out. 


Wanted by G. Newbold, Bookseller, 310. Strand.! 


The following parts of Kwrowr's Preronrat Sma csreane ; any or all; 
The 7th part of the “ Biography,” the Essay on the Romaa 
Plays, and the other Supplementary Volumes. 

Wanted by C. Z. Moore, Broomfield House, Southgate, Middlesex, 


Deas Faaomens. Edited by Mitford. London. Rolandi. 
Wanted by Charles Blackburn, Bookseller, Leamington. 


Cixqvawte Meorrations sun ta Passion pe Norne Sarowzon Jasos 
Coase. Par le Pere Frangois Costerus S.J., avec gravures, (circa) 
600 


Wanted by W. Hutchison, Esq., Fincham, Downham, Norfolk. 


Tue Lives or raz Two Usronrunars Parncesses, Axx Bouerw ano 
Lavy Jane Guay. 
Wanted by Rev. H. Grey, Uplands, Winchester. 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 


Among other articles necessarily postponed until next week, are B. B 
Wirren’s on the Inquisition, Ma. Waten on Napoleon's Descente ea 
Angleterre Medal, one on Johnson's Life of Dryden, and one on Cole- 


| ridge’s Lectures, and many others of great interest. 


J. N.C. (King’s Lynn.) We fear we shall not be able to find room for 
the document so kindly offered. 


Hinovx. Cowortt has no information relative to the family in ques= 
tion, but will make diligent inquiries respecting it in the locality named. 


Answers to other Correspondents in our next. 


Full price will be given for clean copies of No. 166. and No. 169. upon 
application to the Publisher. 


A few complete sets of “ Notes axv Quenies,” Vols. I. to XI., are now 
ready, price Five Gutweas anv a Hater. For these early application # 
desirable. They may be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsman. 


“ Nores ano Goons” is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


“ Norges ann Queniss” is also issued in Monthly Parts. for the con- 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the un- 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it m dar ot While parties 
resident in the country or abroad, who may be desirous of receiving the 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 
Publisher. The subscription for the stamped edition of “ Nores ao 
Queries” (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and four- 
pence for six months, which may be paid by Post-Ofice Order, drawn in 
Favour of the Publisher, Ma. Gzonosz Bust, No. 136. F leet Street. 











